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140 AVERAGE AMOUNTS® OF NIACIN IN CANNED FOODS 
RP aw a ep Results of recent research throw 
142 Tuna new emphasis on the uniqueness of 
MACKEREL P oo het 
14 on canned foods in furnishing net, 
146 oni on-the-table nutritional values. 
IN TOMATO SAUCE ; : . , 
149 SHRIMP, DRY PACK Important as canned foods are in supplying food 
conga faa variety at moderate cost and independent of season or 
_WRINKLED VARIETIES geography, they make another great contribution which 
152 — en has not been so generally recognized. Their food values 
154 sais ton eanmet are dependable, net, on-the-table values. 
PEAS. ALASKA Unlike raw, uncooked foods, canned foods are not 
155 a subject to nutrient losses in transit to market and 
PCORTURALL kitche * to a large part of the losse ften i 
156 CULTURALLY BLEACHED 1tchen, nor to a large part O 1@ losses so often n- 
TOMATO JUICE ona Te od bd I . neatrwen one ti Pr ne s k . - 
eenetondy curred In home preparation. Precautions taken in 
157 oan — rn ce — with ideal conditions of 
158 PEACHES. saves cooking (each can is really a miniature pressure 
BEANS, LIMA, GREEN cooker”) pay big dividends in nutrition. 
159 <—_—_——_ That the public may reap full benefit from these facts, 
160 PRUNES, ITALIAN we frankly ask the educational support of leaders in 
a professional fields. The chart reproduced on the left is 
BEANS, GREEN CUT ; : : : on 
161 iaies one of a series of twelve showing actual nutritional 
162 names sence values of the most commonly consumed canned foods. 
PeAns. Banco, These charts are the result of a continuing research 
ENGLAND STYLE rage 
166 IGRAPEFRUIT SEGMENTS program (now in its fourth year) conducted under the 
163 PINEAPPLE JUICE joint sponsorship of the National Canners Association 
-oemeagiaed and the Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. The com- 
164 wm : plete series is available in booklet form. For your copy 
165 —— address: Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 60 East 
Seuuaca wouen te August 10 ree of the JOURNAL OF sauvesneane 42nd St reet, New York Ne; N. ‘— 
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“lprentete and Color in foods make a 
gracious pair to please the palate 
and charm the eye. 

With holidays—and special occasions 

and spring — in the offing, a lesson 
in Flavors and Colors in Foods is one 
to be enjoyed by every pupil. | 

Let's start with Flavors Burnett 
Food Flavors — that is. Here are food 
flavors to please many tastes. Burnett 
Food Flavors are liquid, and they are 
bottled handily in easy-to-use fashion. 

Choose a basic drop cookie recipe for 
one simple lesson and divide the batter 
into parts. Flavor one part with Burnett's 
Pure Vanilla nearly everyone likes | 
Vanilla — but try part Black Walnut 
and part Vanilla in another. For a third, | 
combine Coconut with Almond or make 
spicy tidbits by adding Burnett's Clove, 
Cinnamon or Nutmeg. 

Fruit, Spice, Seasoning, Nuts or Es- 
sences — there are Burnett Food Flavors 
in every group to lend Flavor variety. 
And of course Burnett’s Pure Vanilla to 
head the list. 

Then comes Color, and here you will 
need the handy Burnett Color Kit with 
its primary colors of red, yellow, green 
and blue in drop-dispenser bottles to 
make the colors of the rainbow. 

For a special spring-like touch, tint ice 
cream a pale green, flavor with Pistachio. 
For an Easter cake, tint icing crocus yel- 
low and let the pupils have a cake deco- 
rating lesson at the same time. Gelatin 
salads take kindly to gav colors and taste 
better when they're tinted and flavored 
the easy Burnett way. 

The use of Burnett Flavors and Colors 
in foods is a lesson that is never dull, and 
the origin and preparation of flavors is 
always a fascinating project. For help in 
both, send for the leaflet of recipe ideas, 
Accent on Flavor,and the Burnett brochure, 


The Romance of Flavor. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY | 
437 D St., Boston 10, Massachusetts | 
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Practicalities 


J}HOUGH March 
April showers threaten, like Polly- 
anna, our thoughts race ahead to 
May flowers, balmy June nights and 
plans for a summer vacation. It’s not a 
bit too soon to start planning. Days, 
weeks, even months, have a way of slip- 
ping by. First thing you know, it will 
be hot weather—and you won't have “a 


winds blow and 


thing to wear.” So, take a tip from us 
and use the stay-in days of March and 
April getting ready for the playin’ days 
of July and August. 


+ 


What are the requisites for an au- 
thentic national panel of consumers? 
What is National Family Opinion? How 
does it operate? Who are Industry’s 
How does industry use results 
If you can’t an- 


Bosses? 
of consumer surveys? 
swer these questions turn to pages 149- 
151 for the answers. 


i 


The first day Vera Gottschalk set foot 
in a foods laboratory as a sixth grade 
pupil in a Buffalo public school she 
decided then and there that she wanted 
to be a foods teacher. After graduation 
from high school she went on to the 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo, obtained a B.S. degree in home 
economics, and attained her goal. Ac- 
cording to Miss Gottschalk, she has 
never regretted her decision to teach 
foods, but she has broadened her activi- 
ties to include many related interests. In 
addition to her work as radio chairman 
for the Western District New York State 
Home Economics Association—the basis 
for her article, Radio—A Link in the 
Chain of Public Relations on page 153 

Vera Gottschalk is now president-elect 
of the Western District. 


+ 


“I'd ruther eat what I'd ruther. J 
don’t want to eat what's good for me,” 
said a working woman who refused to 
patronize Ellen H. Richard’s New Eng- 
land Kitchen experiment. ‘There’s hu- 
mor mixed with history in Flora Rose’s 
series of articles on Pioneers in Home 
Economics which began last month. Part 
II is on page 154 of this issue. 


+ 


What could be more appropriate for 
a March sewing project than a lesson 
on renovating umbrellas? You don’t 
have to be a Girl Scout to be prepared. 
So read New Life for Old Umbrellas on 


page 157 and start the round-up nov, 
Meet April showers with a smile—and 
a good umbrella. 

Design and Sew on page 158 com- 
bines a book review with complete di- 
rections for an easy-to-make sunsuit top 
which is easy on both fabric and the 
eyes. It is suitable for a beginning sev. 
ing class or a 4-H club project. 

Also helpful for clothing construction 
classes is Sara Wise’s article, Sewing on 
Plastics, page 159. Miss Wise wrote this 
article following practical experience in 
a college sewing class, and her sugges. 
tions are really practical! 


+ 


The author of Professional Women’s 
Diets on page 161 is herself a_profes- 
sional woman. For the past two and 
one half years Burnice Fussell has been 
Nutritionist of the Tuberculosis and 
Health Association of Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. Prior to that Miss Fussell 
taught for six years in elementary 
schools in Geneva, Nebraska. After grad- 
uating from the University of California 
she became director of the Home Eco- 
nomics department of the Wasco Union 
High School in Wasco, California. Miss 
Fussell entered the public health field 
as a Kellogg fellow to Yale University 
in 1943 where she studied for one year 
and received a Masters degree in public 
health before accepting her present posi- 
tion. Her article is based on a study 
submitted to the Department of Public 
Health, Yale School of Medicine, for 
credit toward her degree. 


+ 


The cooking enthusiast will find 
recipes to challenge her skill in Penn- 
sylvania Dutch Cookery by Lily Hax- 
worth Wallace on page 160 and in A 
Special Luncheon Menu by Marie Teit- 
gen on page 162. Mrs. Wallace has 
selected three tempting dishes from the 
food lore of Pennsylvania—Schnitz un 
Knepp, Hot Potato Salad and Shoo-Fly- 
Pie. Marie Teitgen builds her special 
luncheon around the delicacies of Floti- 
da. Better try her Tallahassee Turkey, 
Pawpaw with Lime Butter Sauce and 
Miami Meringue Pie topped with Lime 
Ice Cream and Tangerine Sauce. 


4 

Keep up to date by reading the 
monthly departments: News Notes and 
Dates to Remember, Books in Review, 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids, What's 
Going on in the Home, in Textiles and 
in Foods. 
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Another home economics 
school laboratory goes 
modern—with electric 
ranges—the Bradford 
High School, Bradford, 
Ohio 


m cooking ne 1 
moe LecTRIC cooking 
Cc 


- 












When you realize that more and more homes are being 
equipped with modern ELECTRIC RANGES, you can 
understand why students want to learn to cook 
ELECTRICALLY. 


This tremendous swing—both urban and rural—to electric 

cooking is shown by recent reliable surveys conducted by 

such leading magazines as McCall’s, Woman’s Home 

Companion, Household Magazine, Successful ? 









Farming and Country Gentleman. ———— 
. Lem age ls |) 
oe ” 7 . . « ail 
a ne a To teach this modern cooking method you must have Se 
oor an— ° . <P 
a modern ELECTRIC RANGES in your home if 
his actual floor plan of the Bradford vee 
High School laboratory kitchen shows economics “‘lab’’! —_ 
positions of various items of equipment, Pee 
gives dimensions and all necessary de- 
tails. It can help you plan a layout to fit 
the particular needs of your school. It 
is offered to you absolutely FREE, USE 
THE COUPON! f teach modern cookir 1 y ' ! dern | f ¢ 1a | ? ——_ 
‘ . be ’ 9 3 te 
4 
Nationat a 
t 
A-B STOVES © ADMIRAL © CROSLEY ¢ ESTATE HEATROLA + aay heen meg ey aaa 
e 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
FRIGIDAIRE e GENERAL ELECTRIC « GIBSON e HOTPOINT lectrical Please send me, absolutely FREE, floor plan blueprint of the 
Bradford High School home economics laboratory kitchen. 


* KELVINATOR e LEDO « MONARCH e¢ NORGE ¢ QUALITY 
anufacturers 
UNIVERSAL e WESTINGHOUSE Street and Number. .......ecceceeeeeceeeeeeesereeeeeeeee 
e 
ssociation 


Electric Range Section 


City, Postal Zone and State. .....seceseerceneerereseeeneee 
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News Notes 





HE accent will be on Tomorrow 
during the Second Annual Home 
Demonstration Week to be held May 
4-11. Rural homes and communities 
throughout the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico will have their 
attention called to the part today’s home 
plays in building tomorrow's world. 
As in 1946, observance activities will 
feature progress made in rural family 
and community living since the home 
demonstration program was initiated 
over thirty years ago. Special programs, 
teas, exhibits and tours are among the 
events scheduled for the week-long, 
nation-wide open house. On display will 
go improvements in rural homes and 
other concrete evidence of progress in 
the application of science to homemak- 
ing. An estimated three and one half 
million rural women will plan and 
direct the week's events with extension 
workers of the 51 land grant colleges 





Frances Blondin, director of The Edu- 


cational Bureau of The Spool Cotton 
Company and author of The New En- 
cyclopedia of Modern Sewing, sailed on 
February 5 for Great Britain, where 
she will observe methods of instruction 
in home economics, particularly in 
needlecraft. She will study not only 
the public school system, but also 
youth organizations such as the Girl 
Guides. Of special interest will be 
schools exclusively devoted to training 
designers of art needlework, such as 
The Royal School of Needlework in 
Kensington, of which no equivalents 
exist in the United States. Miss Blondin 
will also visit France to observe textile 
and fashion trends in the Paris market 
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their active partners. 

Newspapers, magazines and radio will 
join in celebrating this far-reaching on- 
the-job education program for women. 


No Farm and Home Week 


There'll be no Farm and Home 
Week at Cornell again this year. The 
reason is the shortage of housing and 
places to eat. The Deans of the Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics say regretfully that, “Ithaca and 
Cornell simply cannot handle any large 
crowds inasmuch as almost 10,000 stu- 
dents are on the campus. Until we can 
accommodate visitors as in the past, we 
have judged it best to hold off.” 


Ladies’ Lounge 


Smack in the middle of the block on 
the main street in Akron, Colorado, is a 
ladies’ lounge for shoppers from ad- 
jacent rural areas. This attractive two- 
room lounge is the joint project of the 
city council of Akron and the Home 
Demonstration club, with pressure com- 
ing from the club. 

As soon as the city council purchased 
the small building which houses both 
lounge and town clerk’s office, the home 
demonstration clubs in the county fur- 
nished it with davenport, chairs, mir- 
rors, curtains and accessories. A matron 
was hired to keep it neat and clean, and 
each club member cooperates in helping 
her. 

This lounge has proved a great con- 
venience to women throughout the coun- 
ty and is well worth emulation. 


International ‘At-homes”’ 


International At-homes have become 
an institution in the Long Branch, New 
Jersey, High School. Each year several 
departments cooperate in a study of 
homes and home relationships around 
the world which culminate in school 
parties, called “At-homes.” 

As soon as the country to be studied 
is selected, social studies groups discuss 
the social and economic background of 
the country; English classes develop a 
program of national songs and_ talks 
about the people and customs of the 
country; home economics classes collect 
and prepare recipes for foods served in 
that country; art and music departments 
make posters, set up exhibits and pro- 
vide entertainment. 

All activities are coordinated in “In- 
ternational At-homes” held after school 
hours in the home economics depart- 
ment. Faculty members are invited, re- 





Dates to Remember 


March 31-April 3—Higher Educatio: 
Division, NEA, Chicago, Illinois 

April 6—Easter Sunday 

April 7-10—Annual Conference Trad 
and Industrial Arts Education an 
Teacher Training. Sacramento, Cal 
fornia 

April 13-19—Pan American Week. Fo 
additional information write to the 
Pan American Union, Washington 6 
| EI OF 

April 21-26—American Association fo1 
Health, Physical Education and Re 
reation, Seattle, Washington 

April 27-May 3—National Boys and 
Girls Week and National Camp Week 

May I—May Day and Child Healt! 
Week 

May 2-3—Annual Meeting, American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

May 2-5—Institute for Education by 
Radio, Columbus, Ohio 

May 4-1l—Second Annual 
Home Demonstration Week 

May 11—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 9-14—National Home Food Pres 
ervation Week 

June 23-26—Thirty-eighth annual meet 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri 


National 





freshments are served by the home eco 
nomics girls and an elected host and 
hostess make all feel at home. 


From Here to There 
Eleanor Bateman was recently 4p 
pointed home economist for the New 
England Poultry and Egg _ Institute 
Branch of the Poultry and Fgg Na 
tional Board. A graduate of Mass 
chusetts State College, Miss Bateman 
has been with the Massachusetts De 
partment of Agriculture. She is wel! 
known throughout New England for 
her radio programs and writings. 
Keturah E. Baldwin has returned ( 
the Washington office of the America! 
Home Economics Association to be sec 
retary of the Permanent Headquartels 


(Concluded on page 190) 
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the greatest convenience 
feature in refrigerators 


How To Arrange Foods In Your Refrigerator Every 
home economist knows the importance of proper loading 
for keeping foods under proper temperature in refriger- 
ators. That’s why you will want this new Crosley service 
book: “How To Arrange Foods In Your Refrigerator.” 
This book gives the proper position and correct tempera- 
ture for all foods. It specifies shelf arrangements for ease 
of access and proper preservation under the several con- 
trolled temperatures. You will find it an informative, 
useful manual. 


Too much time and effort is spent in taking food out 
and putting food in ordinary refrigerators. In most re- 
frigerators the door is merely a nuisance. In the Crosley 
Shelvador* the door is a big and important help. It 


The Crosley Shelvador Refrigerator 
Crosley Deluxe Gas Ranges 
Crosley Deluxe Electric Ranges 
Crosley Home Freezers 
Crosley Washers 
Crosley Complete Kitchen with 
Crosley Wall Cabinets and the Crosley Servisink 
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(V7, SPEED WAY FOR MEALS 
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sv 
doubles the amount of food at the fingertips . . . it 
provides about half of the 28 feet of front-row storage 
space. This eliminates much of the fumbling, tilting, 
and spilling necessary in other refrigerators when food 
is being taken out or put in. 

That’s not all: The Crosley Shelvador* has all the 
tested features a modern refrigerator needs. It has 
beauty, durability and economy, possible thru the @lose 
cooperation of Crosley engineering, manufacturing and 
home economics departments. Crosley Home Economics 
Department, working with other home economists, have 
shown by actual tests that the Shelvador is the greatest 
convenience feature in refrigerators. 


” SEE COUPON ON PAGE 199 
AL for “How To Arrange Foods In Your 


Refrigerator” now— it will save you®e 
loads of trouble. 


Crosley Radio and Radio-phonos 
Table and Console Models. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Division — The Aviation Corporation 


CROSLEY == 
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Books in Review 





More Than Cooking 


By Stella Standard 
Vanguard Press, N. Y. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 250 1946 


This is a delightful book of well 
selected recipes for savory, and for the 
most part unusual, food—food with zip 
and tang—food for those who know and 
who want good eating. It is not pri- 
marily designed as a book for the novice 
because it presupposes that one has a 
reneral basic knowledge of cookery. It 
is rather a book to which one will turn 
again and again for inspiration when 
desiring really outstanding dishes which 
are nevertheless not too difficult to pre- 
pare. 

Some old-time favorites have been 
glamorized, a notable instance being 
Elegant Bread Pudding (page 179) 
which is a far cry from the often soggy 
and tasteless bread pudding of our 
nursery days. 

Many of the sweet dishes make one 
long for the abolishment of sugar stamps 
—but don’t despair, there are other 
sweets which call for no sugar at all. 

There is a mouth-watering section on 
menus for luncheons and dinners—but 
no breakfasts—perhaps one is working 
up an appetite for the later meals. 

The index, too, deserves comment. 
It is exceptionally clear, concise and of 
rather different make-up from that of 
the ordinary cook book. 

—Reviewed by 
Liry HaxwortH WALLACE 


The “How” of a Book Review 
Book reviewing is often a thankless 
job for like the well known “difference 
of opinion that makes a horse race” 
there are likely to be divergent opinions 
on the value of a book. Hence we have 
developed certain critera for judging 
books selected for review in PRACTICAL 
Home Economics. These include: 
1) The author's qualifications and point 
of view 
9 


“ 


— 


Classification as a text, reference or 

workbook 

3) Subject matter scope of book 

4) Physical appearance — type, format, 
etc.—if it affects value and use of the 
book 

5) Illustrations 

6) Style of writing 

7) Accuracy of information 

8) Index and bibliography 

9, Comparison with other books and/or 

former editions 
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Rugmaking Craft 


By Edith Louise Allen 
Manual Arts Press 
Price $2.00 Pp. 91 1945 


This is a delightful and well organ- 
ized little book for the hobbyist, crafts- 
man or teacher of handicrafts. Photo- 
graphs illustrate braided, crocheted, 
weave-it, tufted, hooked, embroidered 
and loom-woven rugs; tools and equip- 
ment. Pen and ink drawings show clear- 
ly step-by-step-processes in the work. 
Popular stitches include raffia, India- 
tie, over-cord, crochet, locker-floop, Sen- 
na and needletuft. 

The beginner in any kind of rugmak- 
ing will find this book invaluable and 
the experienced person cannot help but 
find new ideas or a better way to ap- 
proach an old problem. 

—Reviewed by Haze T. Craic 


Plastic Craft 
By DeWick & Cooper 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
Price $5.00 Pp. 184 1946 


Many crimes have been committed 
in the name of art. This is especially 
true when the medium is new and the 
craftsman unskilled. The blame for the 
unhappy result is then thrown on the 
material. Such is the case of plastics. 

The authors say flatly that “Plastics 
should always be used as plastics. Do 
not try to make them look like some 
other material by subterfuge such as 
carving or molding for this is a dis- 
honest use of the medium. Be honest in 
the use of any material.” With this 
basic premise always in mind, the au- 
thors who have a background of prac- 
tical experience in extension courses in 
New Jersey schools, tell how to make 
the best use of plastics in industrial arts 
classes. 

Part I, 32 pages, gives a brief history 
of plastics with emphasis on their versa- 
tility and potentialities. The beginning 
craftsman is instructed in the ways of 
mixing colors in plastics, etching on 
plastics, tempera and oil painting on 
plastics, and lettering. Part II provides 
a working operations index with descrip- 
tions and procedures for working with 
plastics such as sawing, planing, inlay- 
ing, etc. Part IIL presents working draw- 
ings and step-by-step directions for mak- 
ing many useful and sincerely designed 
articles. 


The book is well illustrated with 

















working drawings and photographs from 
various plastics companies. A source list 
of manufacturers of plastic materials 
and supplies needed for working with 
plastics is included. RR, 


New Editions 


The Boston Cooking-School 
Cook Book 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Price $2.75 Pp. 879 Revised 1946 


It was Fannie Farmer who established 
that indespensable element of accuracy 
in cookery—the principle of level meas- 
urements. And in this, the seventh re- 
vision of her famous book, the principle 
still stands firm. 

Here is an up-to-the-minute cook book 
that has stood the test of years. It isa 
classic among cook books, for all ages, 
all purses and all stages of cooking 
experience. B.MS. 


The Joy of Cooking 


By Irma S. Rombauer 
Bobbs-Merril Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 884 1946 


When the eloping bride telegraphed 
her family, “Am = married—order an- 
nouncements — send me a Rombauer 
cookbook at once,” she showed good 
judgment in at least one thing—her 
choice of a cook book. The general 
section on proper table service and 
helpful hints, the chapter on household 
needs, the marketing guide, the menu 
suggestions, all supplement this truly 
practical cooking guide and aid the cook 
to make the best use of the more than 
3,500 recipes. B.MS. 


Growth and Development 
of the Young Child 


By Rand, Sweeny & Vincent 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Price $3.00 Pp. 481 1946 


Since this book was revised five years 
ago concepts have been tempered by the 
realization of a child’s need to grow at 
his own maturation pace. Guarding of 
emotional maturity is now seen as more 
important than the forcing of early in- 
dependence. Indirect methods of play 
therapy are replacing the direct dis 
ciplining of behavior patterns. Likewise, 
strict adherence to scales and measures 


(Concluded on page 192) 
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Co-Star 
Features of 
ICE CREAM 





Starring together in ice cream are important 
nutrients and delicious, appetizing flavor. 


* Nutrient Content 


For its supply of calcium and phosphorus— 
ice cream richly deserves the high regard in 
which it is held by medical and 

nutrition authorities. 


Ice Cream provides high quality, muscle 
building proteins ... those found in milk. 
Ice Cream is a source of vitamin A and 
riboflavin (vitamin G) and contains other 
vitamins found in milk. 


Its ingredients are nourishing; its 
flavor is delightful—together, these 
co-star features are responsible for the 
leading role which ice cream plays in 
our national rehabilitation. 


The presence of this Seal indicates 
that all nutritional statements in this 
advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 





AMERICAN \1 
MEDICAL 
ASSN 


gad Nutrition 4 
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x Delicious Flavor 


Ice Cream is enjoyed for its inviting, 
appearance and irresistible taste. Crisp 
roasted nuts; butterscotch, chocolate and 
marshmallow flavoring; or tangy fruits and 
each blends its entrancing flavor with 





berries 
that of ice cream, to make this favorite 


food even more enjoyable. 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


pair’ coonel 


Since 1918 . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, 
has been devoted to nutritional research and to education in the 
use of dairy products. 








Audio Visual Teaching 


NEW development in teaching aids 

for high schools and colleges is the 

unit which comprises textbooks, 
16mm sound motion pictures and silent 
filmstrips, inaugurated by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. This is the com- 
pany’s first entry into the educational 
film field, and production has already 
started on several series, the first of 
which will be ready in the spring. 

Each motion picture and filmstrip will 
be prepared for correlation with a par- 
ticular textbook, although not every 
chapter in each textbook will be cov- 
ered completely. Rather, the films are 
intended to give realistic explanations, 
techniques and applications of phases 
of a subject most difficult to understand. 
Student interest will be stimulated by 
the motion picture, filmstrips will am- 
plify and re-emphasize key points, and 
the textbook will remain the _ basic 
source of information. 

Instructor’s manuals will be provided 
to aid the teacher in the most effective 
use of these teaching materials, and 
questionnaires will be distributed to de- 
termine which sections are more effec- 
tively presented by the visual aids than 
by text or lectures. 

The first four textbooks available with 
the series of six or seven 15-minute 
movies and the coordinated filmstrips 
of approximately 50 frames each are: 
Schorling’s “Student Teaching,” French 
and Svensen’s “Mechanical Drawing,” 
Diehl’s “Textbook of Healthful Living,” 
and French’s “Engineering Drawing.” 


And So They Learn 


Nutrition information should become 
an integral part of classroom studies— 
and is so demonstrated by the 13-minute 
l6mm film And So They Learn. Activi- 
ties of a nutrition education workshop 
for elementary grade teachers are re- 
ported as they actually occurred in a 
recording of day-by-day experiences. 
Children participate in planting a gar- 
den, planning picnic menus and con- 
Hucting animal experiments in relation 
to balanced diets in situations just as 
they happened, unstaged, at the work- 
shop. Ways to stimulate interest in nu- 
trition by cooperating with parents, 
health workers and community pro- 
grams are emphasized. While this film, 
sponsored by General Mills, was de- 
signed primarily for teacher-training 
schools, previews indicate its value 
among health workers. Bookings for 
this film may be made through the 
Educational Section, Public Service 
Dept., General Mills, Minneapolis. 
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New Film Company 

United World Films, Inc. has just 
been formed to produce and distribute 
16mm and 8mm entertainment and edu- 
cational films. The new company 
bought the entire 16mm library of the 
Bell and Howell Company which com- 
prised 6,000 subjects. The operating 
personnel of Bell and Howell Company 
has also been transferred to United 
World Films. 


Singing Wires 

Singing Wires deals directly with the 
problems of rural electrification pic- 
torially demonstrated through a real- 
istic plot. The multitudinous advan- 
tages of the modern, well electrified 
farm over the antiquated “oil-lamp” 
methods is told simply, but in detail. 
Two families are depicted—one strug- 
gling for existence with inconvenient 
and inefficient working equipment—the 
other reaping benefits with electrical 
appliances and able to meet present day 
competition. 

This film shows the farmer that the 
greatest single factor in cutting produc- 
tion costs lies in the electrification of 
his farm and that only through this 
medium can he increase his income, 
raise his standards of living and have 
time to enjoy the benefits of his work. 

Singing Wires which runs 23 minutes 
and is available in either 35mm _ or 
16mm film is the first picture released 
by the newly-formed SRF Pictures. It 
may be borrowed by schools and home 
demonstration agents from The Farm 
Journal, Inc., 45 West 45th St., New 
York City, N. Y. 


Films Worth Knowing About 


An Adventure in Learning 

l6mm sound; 18 minutes; free rental* 
Dramatizes the story of wheat from farm 
to table. 


Care of the Newborn Baby 

16mm sound; 31 minutes; $43.75* 
Instructs parents in caring for the baby 
and shows good relationships between 
father, mother, nurse and doctor. 


Citrus in Nutrition 

16mm sound; 20 minutes; free rental* 
Pictures the use of oranges, plus cultiva- 
tion, growing and picking processes. 


Community Canning 

16mm sound; 17 minutes; $29.29* 
Presents step-by-step procedure in pre- 
paring vegetables and cans; packing, 


Aids 


av aaa lee en 





exhausting, sealing, pressure cooking 
and cooling. 


Distributing America’s Goods 

l6mm sound; 1 reel 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films 

20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 9, IIl. 
Shows why 59 cents of every consumer 
dollar goes for distribution costs. 


For Health and Happiness 

16mm sound-color; 11 minutes; $48.78* 
Illustrates good growth and nutrition in 
healthy children; value of food, exer- 
cise, sunshine and affection. 


Freezing Fruits and Vegetables 
16mm sound-color; 16 minutes; $90.50* 
Sponsored by U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, this film shows the newest and 
best methods of home freezing. 


From Bristles to Brushes 

16mm sound; 30 minutes; free rental* 
Shows the process involved in making 
brushes, brooms, etc. 

Let’s Give a Tea 

Arranging the Tea Table 

Arranging the Buffet Supper 


l6mm; 3reels 

Simmel-Meservey, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Designed to complement homemaking 
courses, these three films deal with after- 
noon and evening entertaining. 


Milk Processing 

16mm sound; 24 minutes; $30.14* 
Describes how milk is handled and pas- 
teurized; construction and operation of 
vat-type pasteurizer. 


The Balanced Way 

16mm sound; 20 minutes; free rental* 
Stresses milk and dairy products in dis- 
cussion of balanced diet and healthful 
eating habits. 


The Gentle Art of Meat Cookery 

3 reels 

Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 

Presents the ABC’s of roasting, broiling, 
braising, stewing and carving meat; also 
includes discoveries from controlled ex- 
periments. 


The Thread of Fashion 

16mm sound; 18 minutes; free rental* 
Shows basic methods in dressmaking 
with short sequence on the manufacture 
of thread. 


* Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City, 20, New York. 
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VITAL INFORMATION for Old Age 








for Teachers and Students of Home Economics 


Lasting youth is a prize that humans have sought through the centuries. 
Ponce de Leon, perhaps the most famous of the seekers, tried to find it in a fabled 
New World fountain of water and failed. Had he lived today instead, he would have 
found it, not in mythical waters but in the fountain of knowledge that pours from 
modern scientific research. To the young the subject of old age is of scant inter- 
est, for it is human nature to value what one has only when it is gone. But the 
young need to remember that age is fashioned in youth; that (in spite of heredity) 
good habits and especially good nutrition can add years to life and life to years. 
In approaching the subject of "old age," it is not the purpose of this lesson to 
deal with nutrition for the aged. More truly, it isa 


LECTURE-LESSON ON NUTRITION FOR “YOUTHFUL” OLD AGE 


The study of humans and their foods has proved something that should be remembered 
by everyone every day — to a large extent, we are what we eat. What we eat now 
lays the foundation for well-being in old age. 


THE LIFE SPAN OF AMERICANS HAS LENGTHENED STEADILY 


nee .. largely as the result 
of advances in bacteriology (pasteurization, immunization against 
disease); improvements in hygiene; better medical treatment;. new 
drugs. Actually, these things have increased the average life span by 
reducing deaths in the earlier years; they have not greatly lengthened 
the life expectation of the person in middle age or beyond. Here, as 
can be proved, nutrition can do a job. 


EXPECTED LENGTH OF LIFE IN U.S. AT BIRTH* 








1900-1902 | 1909-1911 | 1919-1921 1930 1939-1941 1944 


63.62 
Years 
59.57 
Years 
































51.49 
Years 
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*Based on figures compiled by Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

WHAT ? 

- IS OLD AGE: In its true sense, old age means simply advanced years. But the 
term commonly is applied to people regardless of years when obvious 
signs of bodily deterioration are seen: wrinkled dry skin, stooped 
posture, slowed gait, fatigue, impaired hearing and eyesight, and 
numerous other deficiencies. 
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WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT OLD AGE? er 
The study of old age, Geriatrics, 


has been sadly neglected. The discomforts of later life have been 

considered inevitable and little has been done to correct them. Even 
though the subject is now receiving more attention, relatively little 
of a definite nature is known about it as yet. The causes and weak— 
nesses of old age are still in controversy. Because of the time re- 





- quired, it is almost impossible to study humans in relation to aging. 


Some longevity experiments have been made with experimental animals 
and much valuable information accumulated. However, research sums up 
in one point upon which all nutritionists are agreed: good nutrition 
in youth and middle age does lengthen life. It adds "years to life," 
and most important, adds "life to years." 


WHEN DO WE START AGING? | 
Physical age is not a matter of birth- 


days. Some people are younger at 65 or 70 than others are at 50. 
Aging can be speeded up by harsh experiences, poor hygiene and bad 
nutritional habits. In a recent 10-year clinical study, it was shown 
that conditions thought to be simply evidences of aging were actually 
caused py poor nutrition. 


WHAT PROPER NUTRITION CAN DO 


mei in promoting health has been demon- 
strated over and over. Dramatic evidence may be had by reading clin- 
ical case histories. Comparison of the world's best—fed nation with 
the people of the worst-—fed shows an average difference in weight of 
35 pounds and 53 inches difference in height. 


OPTIMUM NUTRITION ADDS YEARS 
to the middle of life by prolonging 


youth. In other words, these are useful, needed, prime years, not 
just extra ones; they defer old age rather than prolong it. That com 
plete nutrition does this is definitely known, although how is not yet 
generally understood. 











IT’S UP TO THE INDIVIDUAL. 


aciiecdlg Only by applying the new knowledge of nutrition to his 





own life can the individual win the benefits of a healthier, happier, 
long life. To do this necessitates not merely an adequate diet but an 
Optimum diet, one that will promote maximum growth, vitality and re- 
Sistance to disease. Dietary needs, of course, vary in individuals 
according to sex, age, size, etc. Each person should know his or her 
changing requirements, and then provide for them religiously. An 
optimum diet is shown in the chart below. 





RECOMMENDED DAILY ALLOWANCES FOR SPECIFIC NUTRIENTS* 





Children over 12 yrs. (1) 


GIRLS: 13-15 years (108 Ibs.) 
16-20 years (119 ths.) 
BOYS: 13-15 years (103 Ibs. 
16-20 years (141 Ibs.) 


Calories Protein Calcium Iron Vitamin A (2) Thiamin Riboflavin Niacin Ascorbic | Vitamin D 
gms gms mg Lu me me me Acid 1. U. 
me. 


+ ; 4 — 





2600 80 is | 15 5000 1.3 2.0 | 13 80 400 
2400 75 10.—s| 15 | 5000 1.2 i 12 80 | 400 
3200 85 1.4 15 5000 | 1.5 20. | is 4 90 | 400 
3800 100 14. «| 15 6000 1.8 2.5 | 18 ~—«*2100 400 
* By Committee on Food and Nutrition, National Research Council. (1945) vi 


(1) Allowances are based on needs for middle year in each group and are for moderate activity and average weight. 
(2) Requirements may be less if provided as Vitamin A; greater if provided chiefly as the pro-vitamin carotene. 


SUGGESTED READING: SUGGESTED CLASSROOM PROJECTS: 

















e Nutrition and Physical Fitness 1. Write in a few words how you deter- 
L. Jean Bogert — 1941 mine a person to be "old". 

e Vitality Through Planned Nutrition. 2. Why does nutrition affect the way in 
Adelle Davis — 1943 which people grow old? Discuss. 


e Article: How Old is "Old"? 





Hygeia — Dec. 1946 


Swift & Company 


3. What, other than poor nutrition, might 
help to make a person look old? 


4. Does "preparing nutritionally" for 


... prepared through the old age give any immediate benefits? 
Chicago 9, illinois collaboration of Swift & Discuss. 
Company Home Economics 5. Each student plan a single day's menu 
Kitchens and Research Laboratories. indicating how it meets personal 
NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS! dietary needs. 
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Women are Industry's Bosses 


OME years ago the always colorful 

Damon Runyon made an oft-quoted 

observation to the effect that, “The 
race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, but that’s the best 
way to bet.” 

Paraphrasing that quotation today we 
might say, ‘““The customer may not al- 
ways be right, but it is good business 
practice to act on that assumption.” 

Not so long ago the newly-appointed 
head of a Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment, one with a circulation running 
into millions, became curious about the 
likes and dislikes of his readers, a large 
percentage of whom are women. He 
had a theory, based largely on his own 
observations, that the majority of Sun- 
day supplement readers did not care for 
serial stories. 

His colleagues on the publication were 
aghast. Why, they had always run a 
number of serials. Didn’t their circula- 
tion run into millions? Why discard the 
old, reliable success formula? 

This organization head was and is a 
persistent individual. He kept plugging 
away at his idea. In the end he had his 
way. The publication conducted an 
opinion survey among a cross section of 
its readers. The results of the survey 
confirmed his suspicions. 

The average Sunday supplement read- 
er didn’t care for serial stories. If the 
weekly installment left Millie, the beau- 
tiful switchboard operator, out on a 
limb at the edge of the canyon, the 
wide-eyed reader was apt to forget all 
about the plight of Millie before next 
Sunday rolled around. By that time he 
didn’t care whether she flopped or not. 

As a result, readers of this supplement 
now get their romance and melodrama 
In convenient capsule form instead of 
through repeated doses. Incidentally, 
the circulation of this publication has 
climbed another million or so since the 
change was made. 

The moral of the preceding, if there 
has to be a moral, might be summed up 
in this fashion, “You can’t give the cus- 
tomer what she wants until you find 
out.” Naturally, the best way to find 
out is to ask her. That’s where con- 
sumer research comes in. 

The key figure in most consumer re- 
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search today is Mrs. American House- 
wife. Of the millions of dollars spent 
annually in this country for food, cloth- 
ing and housing, she controls something 
like 90 percent. She recognizes her re- 
sponsibility to obtain the best merchan- 
dise for the money she has to invest. 
She is equally quick to recognize excep- 
tional buys or inferior quality. All in 
all, she is doing a most commendable 
job as a management and_ purchasing 
executive. 

Mrs. Housewife’s education in “buy- 
manship” is almost a continuous process. 
Her children in school receive expert 
guidance on buying from trained home 
economists and other teachers especially 
qualified to evaluate merchandise. From 
her social gatherings, the daily news- 
papers, magazines, radio programs, gov- 
ernment bulletins and many other 
sources she receives additional informa- 
tion. All these have helped to create in 
Mrs. American Housewife definite ideas 
as to what she wants in the way of mer- 
chandise and service. 

Progressive business men have long 
recognized the value of an educated 
market. Families with an appreciation 


Py —_— 


By Howard A. Trumbull 


General Manager 
National Family Opinion 
Toledo, Ohio 


of values have proved to be muc h better 
markets than those without this advan 
tage. Few homemakers today buy sight 
unseen. They demand detailed informa 
tion about the product under considera 
tion. ‘They insist on tested recipes. ‘They 
want to see a picture of the finished 
dress before they buy the pattern, and 
they insist on knowing the color fastness, 
the washability and the approximate 
shrinkage of materials. ‘They look for 
the seals of approval from the Under- 
writers Laboratory, the United States 
Testing Company, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and magazine institutes. 

This condition has been brought 
about largely through the demands of 
educated consumers acting in coopera- 
tion with manufacturers who realize the 
great value of representing their mer- 
chandise authentically and truthfully. 
The manufacturer recognizes the vital 
necessity for consumer confidence and 
good will, as these affect the furtherance 
of his business. Many of them do a con 
tinuous educational job by means of 
their paid advertising. They realize that 
their customers are always eager for and 
appreciative of information about the 
products they purchase, if this informa- 
tion is presented accurately and intel 
ligently. 

In today’s highly competitive market, 
manufacturers are fully aware of how 
confused would be their future without 
the aid of various guide posts marking 
the way to economical distribution of 
consumer merchandise. When Columbus 
sailed west from Spain without the aid 
of a compass to guide him, he knew not 
where he was going, how long it would 
take him to get there nor what he would 
find at the end of his journey. In those 
days competition for trans-Atlantic pas- 
senger business was non-existent, so a 
straight line to the destination was less 
important than it would be today. In 
today’s competitive markets merchandise 
and services must move to customers in 
the straightest possible line. Every pre- 
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caution to assure consumer satisfaction 
and repeat purchases must be employed. 
Pretesting of merchandise and markets 
is as vital to modern industry as the 
modern gyroscopic compass is to the 
navigator. This procedure permits in- 
dustry to manufacture those goods that 
tests have shown will be in demand and 
sell this merchandise with the lowest 
possible distribution costs. 
Manulacturers and packers of con- 
sumer goods have established technical 
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laboratories, test kitchens, experimental 
farms and consumer juries at substantial 
costs in time and money. Throughout 
the years increasing numbers of manu- 
facturers have followed this practice, 
and the annual total of money spent for 
this pretesting and improvement of 
products runs literally into millions of 
dollars. 

The makers of reputable products 
strive constantly to produce greater 
values in relation to costs. For example, 
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General Electric’s Nela Park Lighting 
Institute has been successful in bringing 
about the manufacture of incandescent 
light bulbs which last longer and sell 
for much less money. The General 
Motors proving ground over which cars 
are subjected to the most severe tests 
and roughest possible treatment enables 
highly trained engineers to study the 
cause of mechanical failures and to pro- 
tect against these failures in the future, 
In the General Mills and General Foods 
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test kitchens food products are thor- 
oughly checked by experienced home 
economists. The various textile com- 
panies employ staffs of experts who are 
most vigilant in their endless efforts to 
improve their processes, which in turn 
results in product improvements. 

The examples cited are necessarily but 
a minute fraction of the companies en- 
gaged in conducting this type of prod- 
uct research. In addition to these pri- 
vately owned and operated testing lab- 


oratories, both the Federal and State 
governments go a long way to supple- 
ment product tests. 

All of these testing activities are dedi- 
cated to a continual improvement in 
products which results in increased con- 
sumer satisfaction and substantially bet- 
ter values for buyers. As competition 
increases laboratory pretesting of prod- 
ucts may be expected to increase pro- 
portionately. 

In addition to this type of laboratory 
testing, industry is employing other far 





See opposite page for interpretati of lines 
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reaching types of research to assure 
greater consumer satisfaction. ‘This rela- 
tively new testing procedure is devoted 
to obtaining reactions from actual users 
of products or from potential customers. 
Its success is made possible by the gen- 
erally cooperative attitude of American 
housewives and their willingness to ex- 
press their opinions about the various 
types of merchandise and services offered 
to them. 

Some manufacturers have now estab- 
lished consumer panels to whom they 
submit various products of their manu- 
facture for actual testing in the homes. 
It was the writer’s privilege to organize 
such a panel in 1937. This organization 
was destined to become nationally 
known as the Home Makers Guild of 
America and was sponsored by a large 
glass container manufacturer. 

Recognizing the need for wider scope 
of products and more detailed informa- 
tion about consumers arising from the 
demands of an ever increasing number 
of manufacturers, we founded National 
Family Opinion early in 1946. This rela- 
tively new organization is completely 
independent in its set-up, and its facili- 
ties are available to all reputable com- 
panies and organizations desirous of ob- 
taining reactions from typical cross sec- 
tions of the nation’s home makers. 

Because of the comparative newness 
of this type of operation, we feel that it 
might be interesting for you to know 
some of the background in formulating 
practical panels of home makers. 

In any market investigation the scope 
and detail is largely dictated by the type 
of product being investigated. In other 
words, the first question is, what is the 
market for the product. The broader 
the market the more inclusive and less 
selective the interviews. If the baking 
industry were to make a consumer inves- 
tigation on bread, which is almost uni- 
versally used, the people interviewed 
could obviously be far less selective than 
if the same industry were to investigate 
the market for or the likes and dislikes 
concerning wedding cakes. On the same 
premise the textile industry in endeavor- 
ing to obtain consumer reactions to in- 
expensive cotton house dresses would 
find the market much more widespread 
than would be the case in determining 
facts as to the consumer preferences in 


(Continued on page 180) 


The charts on these pages are based on 
a survey made by National Family Opin- 
ion. They show distribution of four 
electrical appliances in 3,000. typical 
homes in America—by geographical re- 
gions, rural and urban areas, age groups 
and income levels. A careful study will 
lead to some interesting conclusions 
and might even indicate the need for 


changes in teaching procedure 








The WESTERN DISTRICT of 
the NYHEA invites you to 
listen to Mrs. Lillian 
Kirk's radio program 
"Woman's Page" over sta-= 
tion WKBW, on the second 
Thursday of each month 
from 3:30 to 3:45 P.M. 
Members of the Association 
and students of Home Eco- 
nomics will be interviewed 
on "Training the Homemaker 
of Tomorrow." Help adver-= 
tise home economics in 
Western New York by tuning 
in on the program and ask- 
ing others to listen. Then 
telephone or send comments 
and suggestions to our 
Listening Committee Chair- 
man, Mrs. Joseph Alfred 
Sacco, 85 Inwood Pl., Buf- 
falo, Tel. Gr 9240. 

Vera M. Gottschalk 

Radio Chairman 





Radio Programs 1946-47 


Theme: "Training the Home- 
maker of Tomorrow" 





Oct. 10—Introduction by 
the Radio Chairman 


Nov. 14—Future Homemakers 
of America, East Aurora 
He Se 


Dece 12—Home Economics 
Club, N.Y.S. College for 
Teachers 


Jane 9—Home Economics in| 
the Public Schools. | 


Feb. 13—Family Relation-| 
Ships, Eden C.S. | 


Mar. 13—Vocational Guia- | 
ance, South Park High i 
School j 


Apr. 10—Homes of Today 
Home Service Dept., Iro-| 
quois Gas Corp. 


May 8—4H Club Activities, 
Erie Club Leader } 


June 12—Home and Family in| 
the Elementary School, 
Royalton-Hart land 
School 


*Posteard notice 
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ture of its adaptability to all phases 

of living finds within the channels 
of radio a wonderful outlet of expres- 
sion. 


Her ECONOMICS by the very na- 


The potentialities of radio as a means 
of promoting home economics are very 
great. Walking into hundreds of homes 
as radio does and talking to mothers of 
the meaning of home economics as 
“training for living” opens up great 
possibilties. Homemakers who are them- 
selves mothers can thus share and guide 
their daughters. 

If the program is one on a_ series 
already established, it already has listen- 
ers. It is up to us to find out who they 
are and pick out ideas for our program 
which will mean most to them. 

Mankind in general does not want to 
be educated, and will fight it. Think of 
your own habits of radio listening. Just 
before or after a favorite radio program 
you might hang on for five or ten min- 
utes, but if it proves uninteresting. by 


T all came about as a car carried a 
| oun of home economists home from 

a board meeting of the Western New 
York Home Economics Association. A 
member of the HEIB orphans  chal- 
lenged the teachers that they were not 
selling home economics to their com- 
munity. “A radio program would be an 
ideal way to promote home economics 
in all its phases,” said she. ‘There was 
a burst of, “Oh, we couldn’t get on the 
radio! We have no money.” ‘Then 
Luella Fisher, the HEIB, came back 
with the promise, “I will get you time 
on the radio if you folks will arrange 
the program. It is the responsibility of 
every radio station to give so much free 
time for educational purposes.” “Buzz, 
buzz—" as four tongues all began wag- 
ging with enthusiasm. 

So began the first plans for a public 
relations program with radio as the me- 
dium. ‘The next thing we knew a 
fifteen minute spot on the air was ours 
once each month. Henrietta K. Straub, 
home economics head at Fosdick-Masten 
High School in’ Buffalo, was named 
Radio Chairman. Then a_ radio ad- 
visory Committee was set up composed 
of the following representatives of the 
various fields of home economics: The 
president of the Western New York 
Home Economics Association, the city 
supervisor of home economics, represen- 
tatives from Buffalo Public Schools and 


the touch of the dial you can tune in 
something which better suits your fancy, 
Listening has to be easy. One must be 
able to slip from one idea to another 
with the least effort possible. Details 
have interest for those only in the 
organization. We want to enlist the 
homemaker and the man of the street 
and let them know more about us—so 
we must make their listening casy so 
they wiil stay with us. 

Executives and leaders are not chosen 
because of their good radio voices. ‘There 
may be value in a name, but the voice 
must have the power to make people 
want to listen. Some organizations have 
had auditions to find good voices to 
represent their associations on the air. 

If your program is listed as just 
“Home Economics,” it does not carry 
much appeal. A fascinating or unusual 
title provokes, “I wonder what that is? 
Let's find out.” It must prick the imagi- 
nation and needle the interest. An ex- 
ample of this is the NBC program en- 


Link in the 


High Schools, a homemaker, the director 
of Buffalo School Cafeterias, the nutri- 
tionist for Erie County Welfare Depart- 
ment, the Foods Editor of the Buffalo 
Evening News, the Home Service De- 
partments of the Utility Companies, the 
Director of Home Economics at New 
York State College for Teachers at Buf- 
falo, the Chairman of Student Home 
Economics Clubs. 

Meeting together this committee for- 
mulated the following four objectives to 
be used as a guide in the preparation 
of the radio programs: 

1. Through the medium of radio to 
place before the public a conception 
of home economics in the broader as- 
pects, trusting thereby to publicize not 
only our jobs but our working phil 
osophy. 
2. To develop community interest in 
home economics and its relation to 
life—educational, vocational and s0- 
cial—by a variety of participants in 
our programs such as community offi- 
cials, professional people, students 
and club men and women. 

3. To stimulate an appreciation of 

the value of the home and family as 

a permanent unit of democratic s0- 

ciety. 

4. ‘To analyze the effectiveness of our 

own teaching of the skills and theories 

of homemaking as a_ possible guide 
for meeting the problems arising in 
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titled, “Home Is What You Make It.” 

Radio has great emotional appeal. It 
is very close to us, intimate. This gives 
it the power to move us very quickly, 
to tug at the heart strings. Humanize 
home economics so that it does not 
sound like a title, but is translated into 
everyday living. Make your audience 
see pictures which you are painting for 
them. A light touch is needed, such as 
a personal experience or a story. It 
should sound like fun. 

The writer of the script does not 
necessarily need to be from the associa- 
tion but someone who knows something 
about script writing. Radio is like no 
other medium. We must remember that 
these two essential qualities are the 
backbone of radio: (1) The audience is 
not a group of listeners, but individual 
listeners sitting in their own living 
rooms. (2) The stage for radio is in 
the listeners’ own imagination, 

Consequently, the writer must think 
in terms which will touch something in 


Chain of Pu 


home and family life. 

Many fine suggestions and much help 
was given by the large advisory com- 
mittee. However, the chairman felt that 
a smaller steering committee selected 
from the large group would be more 
efficacious in the detailed work which 
now faced them. Therefore, seven were 
selected to continue the work with her 
in planning each program in detail. The 


the imagination. Script writing 1s more 
like the job of the novelist except we 
cannot look back through the pages, 
neither can we sample the end. The 
writer must seek devices to capture at- 
tention, for the ease of tuning off a pro- 
gram makes us very choosy. Radio writ- 
ing is not grooved. The clever writer 
understands the basic principles of the 
medium. He thinks, “‘How can I make 
the most of them? What am I trying to 
leave with my audience? What is the 
point? By what steps am I to arrive at 
my objective? Have I used too many 
descriptive phrases?” Writing for radio 
should be simple and direct. Writers 
need to go over and cut out unnecessary 
bits. 

Let us remember we are broadcasting 
to people who should be doing other 
things—such as dishes, typing, home 
work. Give them an impetus to listen. 
There should be a closely knit develop 
ment of an idea. Build around one idea. 
Do not try to put over too much mate- 


lic Relations 


theme selected for the first year’s pro 
grams was, “Home Economics and Na 
tional Defense.” 

The broadcasting station WGR at 
Buffalo, New York, was generous to allo 
cate to our association 15 minutes of 
free time on the fourth Thursday of 
each month at 5:15 p.m. WGR was at 
that time part of the Red Network and 
we were happy to find that this station 


rial in one broadcast or you may put 
over none. 

In an interview program there is need 
of balancing voices. It is actually an 
exchange of ideas, a give and take across 
the microphone. There should be an 
ease of conversation. Do not ask the 
obvious questions and so make your 
interview stilted in development. If it is 
to be an ad lib program, one-half hour 
or more should be spent together before 
the program. There needs to be famil- 
iarity and rapport. If the script is not 
too set it makes it more interesting. 
There will be a give and take and ease 
which no set script can give. Smiling 
at each other and looking into each 
other's face makes the audience feel they 
are really listening in to a conversation 
between friends. For a round table, 
forum or panel discussion, time to warm 
up before going on the air is essential. 

The Radio Chairman must be a good 
saleswoman. Her job is promotion, so 

(Concluded on page 191) 


By Vera M. Gottschalk 


Home Economics Instructor 
Kenmore Junior High School 
Kenmore, New York 

and 
Radio Chairman and President-Elect 
of Western New York Home 
Economics Association 


could be “tuned in” clearly throughout 
New York State as far east as Schen 
ectady and south into Northern Penn 
sylvania. 

Our first program, begun in Novem- 
ber 1940, continued for three years over 
the same radio station for 15 minutes 
once each month. In 1943 we changed 
over to station WEBR, also in Buffalo, 

(Continued on page 190) 


East Aurora Chapter officers of the Future Homemakers of America broadcast for the Western District of the NYSHEA 
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Pioneers in Home Economics 


Part II 





HE first Lake Placid Conference on 

home economics really denoted a 

milestone in social history. It was a 
marker describing the place society had 
reached in this country in bringing the 
home into some kind of equilibrium 
with its rapidly changing environment. 
It was the concrete expression of recog- 
nition on the part of an advance guard 
of individuals who had achieved social 
awareness that the home and the family 
were in serious need of help. 

The inspiration for these conferences 
was a woman introduced earlier in this 
story of pioneers and pioneering in 
home economics—Ellen H. Richards. For 
years Mrs. Richards had been studying 
problems which had arisen from failures 
of home and community to pull together 
in the interests of the family. The 
woman in her, the human being, felt 
deep concern for conserving the essen- 
tial significances of the family as the 
best means mankind had devised for car 
ing for and protecting life. She had 
looked this way and that in seeking 
solutions for the maladjustments which 
she felt threatened the loss of values 
in family life vital to the welfare of the 
nation. The scientist in Mrs. Richards 
felt that the problem should be ap- 
proached scientifically and that science 
and the scientific method should be ap- 
plied to its solution. Being a woman of 
action and decision, Mrs. Richards had 
moved in many directions and had par- 
ticipated in and observed various social 
experiments to determine ways in which 
to meet the difficulties she discovered. 

Ellen Richards was a very practical 
person and one who had learned to face 
realities fairly and squarely. Any pro- 
gram to which she subscribed had to 
have meaning, for with all her vision 
she was no visionary. She had been 
born and brought up on a thrifty New 
England farm where industry was a 
‘prime virtue, idleness a satanic ‘vice and 
where she was expected to pull her own 
weight in the boat. So she had learned 
early to face actualities of daily living. 
Wonderful endowment for a family to 
bestow on its child! Add to this the 
gifts of a superior natural inheritance, 
a fine intellect, the advantages of the 
best educational opportunities open to 
the women of her day and an abiding, 
functional, disciplined interest in science 
and you have some picture of what made 
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Ellen H. Richards tick, some conception 
of her will to put herself to work on 
evaluating and trying to resolve the 
social conflicts of her day, some feeling 
for the great influence she exerted on 
those around her wherever she labored. 

Part and parcel of Mrs. Richards’ be- 
lief was that in a moving, stirring world, 
the home’s salvation lay not in holding 
back, not in standing still nor in trying 
to cling to conventional or traditional 
procedures out of harmony with a chang- 
ing environment, not even in adjusting 
to them, but in moving with them. In 
her life time she had 
swinging open of more and more doors 


witnessed the 


to pour the occupants of homes, no 
longer needing their services, into com- 
munities poorly 
them. 

She knew. that 
again possess the status they once held 


organized to receive 


women could never 


in a home which was the economic cen- 
ter of the old social order. She knew 
that they must seek outside the home 
new outlets for their activities, either 
through the necessity to help earn their 
own living or to make some contribu- 
tion to the family’s living, or to fill the 
vacuum left by time freed from home 
activities. She comprehended the lone- 
liness which this new social order im- 
posed on a homemaker who no longer 
shared her days, her interests and her 
activities in meaningful work with hus- 
band and children. Her observations of 
workers’ families at this time brought 
forth the comment “there is discourage- 
ment, shiftlessness and disintegration 
among them.” 

Mrs. Richards would not have any 
return to that “lost” home. She believed 
in the material values of the industrial 
age, in the use of modern methods of 
doing work inside and outside the home; 
in modern machinery and labor-saving 
devices for improving work, increasing 
production, reducing drudgery, creating 
leisure. She could not subscribe to an 
outworn dogma that “woman’s place is 
always and for all time in the home” 
for her experience had demonstrated to 
her that many times that home either 
needed her not at all or had needs for 
her which she was unable to fulfill. So 
she sought to define new boundaries for 
the home which would retain the home’s 
essential values and at the same time 
be in step with the modern age. And 


By Flora Rose 


she saw through these definitions increas- 
ing need for the community to enlarge 
its share of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the home through the re-educa- 
tion of women and in the training of 
children. She recognized the need for 
opening to women widened opportuni- 
ties for earning money, 

Among the experiments in which Mrs. 
Richards had been involved was one 
called ‘The New England Kitchen, a 
really radical activity for those times. 
Its purpose was to prepare good, nutri- 
tious food to be carried home by people 
working during the day and neglecting 
the provision of right diet for their fami- 
lies. It was believed that such a step 
would have great value, through dietary 
improvements, in reducing drunkenness 
among the working people. The “kitch- 
en” failed in achieving its goal, for the 
workers did not patronize it. As one of 
them remarked, “I’d ruther eat what 
I'd ruther. I don’t want to eat what's 
good for me.” 

Quick to leave behind any experi: 
ment which, because conditions were not 
either ready for or favorable to its suc- 
cess, Mrs. Richards wrote off the “kitch- 
en” in these words: “It would seem 
public kitchens are not adjusted to 
American conditions.” A passing com- 
ment about the “kitchen” is that before 
it merged with another organization, it 
became the social ancestor of the present 
school lunch. 

From observations of cookery classes 
organized to promote adult education, 
Mrs. Richards reached the further con- 
clusion that adults were at that time 
somewhat hopeless subjects for programs 
of home improvement and that “chil- 
dren were not being and apparently 
could not be taught the essential manip- 
ulations of keeping themselves clean, 
fed and clothed in their own homes.” 

Thus, from a rich, tight-packed back- 
ground of years of keen observation, 
experience and practical experimenta- 
tion in social change, Ellen Richards, 
together with the Deweys and Dr. Wil- 
bur Olin Atwater, projected the first 
Lake Placid conference. The invitations, 
sent tardily in early September for a 
conference beginning on the nineteenth 

(Continued on page 184) 
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At Women’s College of F 


HAT should be included in a pro 

gram for family life education? ‘To 

whom should the courses be taught? 
Who should teach the courses? 

There can be no doubt that interest 
in family life education is increasing but 
the foregoing questions would bring out 
many differences of opinion regarding 
the characteristics of such a program. 

Many specialists in home and family 
life education believe that the home 
management house on the college cam- 
pus offers the most numerous opportuni: 
ties for expanding the program for fam- 
ily life education because such a house 
may easily become the center for the 
program. Such is the case at Furman 
University. 

The home management house at Fur 
man University was bought, remodeled, 
redecorated and refurnished in 1944- 
1945 to meet the needs of the seniors as 
they became eligible to take the resi- 
dence course. It will accommodate eight 
girls and an instructor who directs the 
operation and management of the house. 
A dual purpose room with side entrance, 
large storage closet, adjoining bath, fire- 
place and originally designed combina- 
tion davenport and bed, provides private 
living quarters for the house director. 

When the house is not being used for 
the regular residence course it is avail- 
able as a demonstration and experience 
laboratory for several other courses in- 
duding house furnishing, household 
equipment, foods, child development, 
home economics education and student 
teaching. 

One course of a more general nature 
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which is centered around the house is 
called Essentials of Homemaking. It is 
designed to serve the purposes of gen- 
eral education in the training of teachers 
for the elementary level, giving an over 
all view of the various home activities 
with experience in most of them. Lab- 
oratory hours to meet the needs of in- 
dividual members of the group are ar- 
ranged in the home management house. 

The student in a family life education 
class is expected to recognize the signifi 
cance of the family in a democratic so 
ciety and to become increasingly aware 
of the importance of wise management 
and good human relationships as ap- 
plied to family and school situations; 
to gain a better understanding of the 
health problems of the home and com 
munity and the relationship between 
the housing conditions and such prob 
lems. 

Through participation in experiences 
generally accepted as basic to effective 
home living the student should become 
a better rounded and better adjusted 
member of her family and of society and 
in turn be able to make a significant 
contribution to the well-rounded de- 
velopment of those she teaches, whether 
in the home or the school room. 

The course at Furman has been built 
by the total home economics faculty in 
consultation with the head of the edu- 
cation department who is also in charge 
of the training of elementary teachers. 
Revisions or alterations of the course 
are considered in home economics de- 
partmental conferences. 

It is taught jointly by teachers in the 


Education for 
ome and 
Family Life 


urman University 


By Ethel R. Watters 


Head of Home Economics Department 
Furman University, Greenville, 8. C. 


home economics department, each pre 
senting that part most closely related 
to the phase of the curriculum = she 
teaches regularly. 

While the course has been designed 
to meet the needs of prospective ele 
mentary teachers, many girls take it be- 
cause of the value it has for personal, 
home and family life at present and in 
the future. 

An equally important phase of the 
program in family life education is not 
necessarily centered in a_ particular 
course but consists of informal lessons 
through the use of the house for various 
student and faculty groups including 
boys, girls, men and women. Boys who 
have not had opportunity to know the 
purposes and values of home economics 
education may learn much through their 
informal contacts with groups of home 
economics students in the house and 
through participation in the experiences 
provided there. 

Another group that has been invited 
to share in these experiences includes 
veteran's wives and occasionally the vet 
erans themselves. There is no group on 
our campus more hungry for a touch of 
home life than those who have been 
separated from home for four or more 
years. Some of the wives are from other 
countries and are experiencing Ameri- 
can family life for the first time. To 
such groups the house offers opportuni- 


(Concluded on page 191) 
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The Women's bureau 


Its 


Its Beginning 


The Women’s Bureau was created by 
Act of Congress (1920)* and its func- 
tions are prescribed by law. It is author- 
ized to formulate standards and policies 
to promote the welfare of wage earning 
women, improve their working condi- 
tions, increase their efficiency and ad- 
vance their opportunities for profitable 
employment. It investigates and reports 
to the Secretary of Labor upon all mat- 
ters pertaining to women workers. Its 
program is constantly shaped in accord- 
ance with changing economic conditions, 
whether caused by war or peace, pros- 
perous conditions or depressions. Its 
activities are based also on the fact that 
women’s employment situation is inex- 
tricably bound up with the community's 
welfare and the Nation's forward de- 
velopment. The bureau carries out its 
duties through three main divisions: 
Research, Legislation and Information. 

The Inter-American activities of the 
Bureau are part of the State Depart- 
ment’s program of cooperation with the 
other American Republics. 


Its Scope 


The Bureau is concerned with all 
women at work, or seeking work, irre- 
spective of race, creed, or marital status; 
with women in all fields of employment 
—manufacturing, service trades, house- 
hold employment, farm work, business, 
and the professions; with the girl on her 
first job and the older woman worker; 
and with women who are both home- 
makers and wage earners. 


Research 


Continuous research of various types 
is carried on by the Bureau’s technical 
experts to help it formulate policies and 
programs. Some studies aim particularly 
to give information on the demand for 
and supply of women workers in selected 
occupations; others are concerned with 
wages and conditions of work in individ- 
ual industries. Surveys on health ques- 
tions concerning women workers, job 
*It was an outgrowth of the temporary wartime 


Woman in Industry Service set up in the United 
States Department of Labor, July 1918. 
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Purpose and Functions 


By Frieda S. Miller 


Director, Women’s Bureau 
United States Department of Labor 


analysis, methods of determining wages, 
the financial responsibility of women for 
family support, and their participation 
in unions are also undertaken. Informa- 
tion on which reports are based is col- 
lected from various official sources; from 
places of employment, such as factories, 
offices, stores, laundries; and through 
home interviews with women workers. 
Another important phase of the work is 
the compilation and analysis of statis- 
tical data on women workers from Fed- 
eral agencies like the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bureau of the Census, and the 
United States Employment Service and 
from State labor departments. 


Legislation 


The Bureau does not administer any 
laws. It does, however, make thorough 
studies of existing laws and administra- 
tive procedures, and of the legislative 
needs for improving both labor stand- 
ards for women and their civil and po- 
litical status. To help extend good labor 
legislation applying to women and to 
promote better administration of such 
laws, the Bureau’s technical staff advises 
with State labor department officials, 
unions, women’s organizations, and Fed- 
eral authorities. It makes analysis of and 
recommendations on existing and pro- 
posed labor laws and regulations cover- 
ing women. The major types of legisla- 
tion on which the Bureau compiles data 
and gives assistance are equal pay, mini- 
mum wage, hours of work, and laws 
related to the political and civil status 
of women. 


Information 


The Bureau, as the Government agen- 
cy responsible for studying, safeguarding 
and promoting the interests of women 
in all their various fields of employment, 
gives out information in many forms 
and for many purposes. It furnishes 
technical advice on the economic and 
legal status of women to all concerned 
with such questions — public agencies, 
women’s organizations, unions, employ- 








ers, and the general public. It is also 
consulted in regard to women’s employ- 
ment trends and status by international 
organizations. It supplies facts and fea- 
tures to the press and radio. Its pub- 
lished reports on its research studies, 
labor laws for women, and legal status 
of women are circulated through special 
mailing lists. 


Publications 


Among the Women’s Bureau pam- 
phlets published during the past two 
years are such titles as When You Hire 
Women, Lifting and Carrying Weights 
by Women in Industry, The Industrial 
Nurse and the Woman Worker, Union 
Provisions for Maternity Leave for 
Women Members, Women’s Stake in 
Unions, State Labor Laws for Women 
and Training for Jobs. 

Training for Jobs, the latest publica- 
tion of the Women’s Bureau, was pre- 
pared in collaboration with the United 
States Office of Education. It was pre- 
pared for women and girls who are now 
working and for those who are looking 
for work. Typical of the helpful leaflets 
prepared by the Women’s Bureau, it 
gives specific information on _ what 
training large communities offer women 
who want to work. To find out what 
classes training for specific work are 
available, it is suggested that women go 
to their local school superintendent or 
director of vocational education or to 
State Directors of Vocational Education 
in the State capital. 


a 
Inter-American 
= oe e 

Activities 

The Inter-American Division of the 
Women’s Bureau cooperates with Gov- 
ernment agencies in the other American 
Republics as well as with women’s and 
other civic organizations concerned with 
improving working conditions for em- 
ployed women. This work is carried on 
through an exchange of information and 
publications, through training courses 
for women labor department officials, 
and through assistance to visitors from 
the various American Republics. 
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RIGHTEN gray days with a gay 
,umbrella. And how about one to 
match your favorite outfit? Extrava- 
gant? Not at all, if you make the um- 
brella yourself. With a small investment 
of time, patience and money, you can 
turn out an expertly tailored umbrella 
to rival the most expensive one on the 
market. 
Members of the Suffolk County Home 
Bureau, New York State, have made 
over old umbrellas with excellent re- 


sults. Why don’t you give it a try? With * 


a set of instructions and another um- 
brella to examine as you go along you, 
too, can do the job successfully. 


Material 


You'll need about 114 yards of 39-inch 
plain cloth to cover a 16-rib umbrella. 
If you use a plaid material, you'll need 
more. With some materials, about 214 
yards are necessary for matching each 
section at the seams. If the selvedge, 
instead of a hemmed edge, is used as the 
finish, twice the amount is needed. 

A fabric such as oiled silk with a 
waterproof finish is best, although one 
like taffeta, with a firm, close weave, 
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X- PINS 
FIG. 3 


By Vera Brush, 


Z New Life for Old Umbrellas 


Home Demonstration Agent for Suffolk County, New York 


and Nina Kuzmich, 


New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


should shed water enough to keep out 
April showers. 


To Make Paper Pattern 


Carefully remove the old umbrella 
cover and use it to draft a paper pat- 
tern for the new one. First, remove the 
plastic cap at the top end of the um- 
brella. If it is glued, hold it under hot 
water to loosen it. Then rip out of the 
old umbrella a triangular section (in- 
cluding seam allowance); dampen, and 
press it. When ironing, press across the 
bottom first, and then work up to the 
point. The pattern must be straight on 
the bottom edge as in Figure 1. 

Rip only this one section, then cut 
three paper patterns from it. If the 
selvedge is not to be left on, add 14 inch 
at the bottom of the paper pattern for 
the hem. Also make the paper pattern 
\4 inch longer at the top. 


To Cut Paper Pattern 


Straighten the material, bringing the 
selvedge edges together, and pin it. 
Crease the up-and-down center line of 
the pattern section, and be sure to lay 
that crease on the straight grain of the 


material each time, or it will draw side- 
wise. To be certain that. the pattern 
center is on the straight of the grain, 
measure as shown in Figure 2. For the 
first section, measure from the side edge 
of the material to the center line of the 
paper section at both the top and bot- 
tom. For the second section, measure 
from the center line of the first section 
to the center line of the second section, 
top and bottom. Then check by meas- 
uring from the edge. Place the third 
pattern on and measure before cutting 
the first piece. Do not remove the third 
pattern until the first and second pat- 
terns have been cut and placed again on 
the material for the cutting of more 
sections. Cut the number of sections 
needed for your umbrella. 


To Apply Border 

1. When a single layer of material is 
to be cut 

If a grossgrain ribbon border is de- 
sired, sew it to the selvedges by turning 
in the selvedge and top-stitching the 
ribbon on before cutting out any sec- 
Remember in cutting that the 
(Continued on page 188) 
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: 
MAKE A SUN DRESS J 
P - 


A Cool Sun Dress: 


Make it to meet the sun half way and backless. 





Design and Sew .......0.. 


Design and Sew 
By Mariska Karasz 
Drawings by Christine Engler 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
Price $2.00 Pp. 112 1946 


This book is planned to be used after 
the beginner has made use of the au- 
thor’s first book, See and Sew. However, 
the person who sews a little and who 
wants to begin to design her own clothes 
may make satislactory use of Design and 
Sew without referring to the first. 

The introductory pages are clever and 
effective. . They present “The What of 
Design” as a spool of thread and “The 
How of Design” as the thread to be un- 
wound. The reader is led to face facts 
in her study of her figure and to face 
them with amusement. Basic figures, in 
outline form, are presented as Betty 
Beet, Polly Potato and Sarah Stringbean. 

Design principles are discussed clearly, 
not in the abstract, but in the form of 
applications to dress designs. Simple-to- 
make articles such as dickey, sun dress, 
hood and vest are used as the means to 
give directions for designing and con- 
structing garments and for using decora- 
tive features to add variety to basic 
designs. 

Directions for preparing a basic blouse 
and skirt pattern are clear and simple. 
Five designs are developed from this 
blouse pattern. Each is interesting in 
line and proportion and shows variety 
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in neckline and sleeve and sleeve finish. 

Pattern drafting, grading and altera- 
tion are included both in text and in 
diagrams. Fitting problems are discussed 
and illustrated. Text, diagrams and 
sketches are so clear and also so inter- 
esting and often so amusing that the 
reader feels inspired to try this or that 


A Book Review | 
By Frances F. Mauck 


Assistant Professor, Textiles and Clothing 
Ohio State University, Columbus, and 
Educational Advisor, Practical Home Economics 





idea or to try the whole series. 

This book may be especially recom- 
mended for the teen-age dressmaker- 
designer. In so small a book (112 pages) 
with so many large illustrations, the 
reader should not expect all topics to be 
discussed in the detail which an experi- 
enced worker would want and need. 





a [ ’ 7 
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cut Two 
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JUST TWO SQUARES MAKE A BRA 


Choose a material that is thin but not sheer. It must be color fast 
so it will take a beating from the sun. The squares should measure 
¥, of your bust measure on both straight edges. If your cloth is 
not transparent you might cut the square on the diagonal and 
roll or bind the edges. For the bra planned on the single layer 
and the wrap-around skirt, you will need 2 yards of material. For 
the bra triangles folded double, you will need about 1'/2 yards 
of 36" material. 

Cut your squares carefully on the thread of the goods. Fold each 
square into a triangle with the right side inside the fold. Sew 
around, leaving an opening ot each lengthwise edge through 
which to pull the cloth right side out. Before turning, clip off the 
tippy-tip of your corners so that they will lie flat when pressed. 








LENGTHWISE 
~T re TS ee 





€ 
> 
A 
” i 


Now turn the triangles; push the points out with the scissor point 
and press them flat. Tuck in and overhand the openings. 
Standing before a mirror, place one triangle over your front with 
the diagonal edge running diagonally across you. Now place the 
other triangle on the other side in like position. It will overlap 
the first triangle. The two lengthwise edges will be paralle! to 
your length. The two bottom ends should reach around you and 
tie at the back. The two top ends tie around your neck. When it 
is comfortably placed, pin the front bottom edges together 
preparatory to overhanding them. Slip bone curtain rings or 4 
buckle on the corners at the neck. They will hold the fullness 
in place. 

You may want to attach it to a skirt. You may like the effect of 
triangles of contrasting colors. Stars and stripes may be fun . 
get your designing going! 








The illustrations on this page are from Mariska Karasz’ book, Design and Sew. 
Simple-to-make articles such as this clever sun dress are used in developing 


design ideas and in teaching pattern drafting, grading and fitting problems 
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BRIGHT array of colorful plastic 
films for home sewing can be found 
in almost any yard goods depart- 
ment today. These plastic goods are 
adaptable to many clever and practical 
uses if they are chosen with suitability 
to purpose in mind. They are non- 
porous, waterproof and shed dust easily. 
In a warm, damp atmosphere plastics 
may become soft, stretchy and moist. In 
a cold atmosphere they may become stiff 
and crack. Under most conditions, how- 
ever, they are very satisfactory, can be 
easily cleaned by wiping with a damp 
doth and require no ironing or pressing. 
Correct handling of these new plastic 
films is important for best results in 
making useful, long-wearing and attrac- 
tive articles. Here are some pointers for 
cutting and sewing plastic films: 


Before cutting, hang the length of 
I. plastic film over an open door with 
ends balanced evenly on both sides. 
Smooth out the wrinkles and folds with 
alight, massaging motion. Avoid tearing 
with sharp fingernails. 


y] Plastic film does not have a grain 
Me to follow but may have a design to 
consider. If so, lay the pattern in line 
with the design. When placing the pat 
tern, use weights instead of pins. (See 
illustration on cover.) Make your own 
weights by using the tops of worn. stock- 
ings for small sacks about two by three 
inches. Fill these with dried beans. 

Trace an outline of the pattern and 
J, its markings on the plastic with a 
soft pencil. Do not make tailor’s tacks. 
Instead, use paper clips to keep each 


section with its pattern. Make a roll or Fy 


tube of smooth wrapping paper and roll 
each section over this in Opposite order 
to the sequence on the construction 
chart of the paper pattern. 


4 Do not pin or baste plastic film. 

instead with scotch tape, 
leaving an edge loose so that the tape 
can be removed when no longer needed. 
Adhesive tape can be used on the mate 
rial instead of scotch tape but it can 
not be sewed through for it will gum 
up the needle. Mending tape also may 
be used for basting and may be sewed 
through, but it can not be removed 
without tearing the material. Assemble 
on the sewing machine with as little 


e Baste” 


handling as possible. 


When stitching a plastic film use 
Ye mercerized thread and the finest 
machine needle that will carry the neces- 
‘ary thread. A size 11 needle is pre- 
ferred. Use light tension and light pres- 
sure and the longest stitch acceptable 
to the character of the garment or article 
being constructed. A short stitch tends 
to cut the material and make the fabric 
tear easier. Fasten by tying the threads. 
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Newiné on 
Plastics 


By Sara Wise 


Sophomore Clothing Class 
Catawaba College 
Salisbury, North Carolina 


can be 


Sewing machine attachments 
used successfully on the colorful new 
plastic films to give smart finishing 
touches to garments and home decora- 
tion items. Local Singer Sewing Mach- 
ine Centers offer instruction in the use 
of binder, ruffler, gathering foot, hem- 
mers, edge-stitcher and pinker attach- 
ments to achieve professional looking 
finishes on any type of plastic material. 
Here the pinker attachment is about to 
be placed on the sewing machine to 
give a pleasing finish to the raw edges 


of a make-up cape of the plastic film 


® It is advisable not to let the stitch- 
6. ing run to the edge of the material 
or off the edge for this will tear the 
cloth or make a hole. When stitching 
a hem, stitch close to the top of the 
hem, not near the folded edge of the 
article, in order to avoid rolling edges. 


7 Do not double stitch seams. In 
e other materials this makes a strong- 
er seam but in the plastic films it weak- 
ens the seams. Finish the seams by pink- 
ing the edges. ‘This is a neat and easy- 
to-do finish. It may also be a decorative 
finish on ruffle edges, for instance, or 
for a simple trim on dressing table 
skirts, bedspreads, curtains, drapes and 


many smaller items. 


Reinforce stitches on top of pockets 
8, by applying scotch tape on the 
wrong side of the material one inch 
above the top of the pocket and one 
inch down the seam. Other points on 
garments or other articles may be simi 
larly reinforced with scotch tape. 


For gathers, use a loose tension on 
Q the machine and pull the threads 
to desired fullness. Do not gather by 
hand as the needle will make holes in 
the material so that the thread will pull 
out. Various sewing machine attach- 
ments such as the gathering foot, binder 
and ruffler may be used on the plastic 
films. If the plastic film should be soft 
and moist from humidity, brush a_ bit 
of talcum powder lightly along the edge 
of the material to be inserted in the 


attachment. If the film seems tough 


from cold, brush a very thin film of oil 


along the edge of the fabric with the 
finger tips. One drop on the finger is 
sufficient. 


0. 


the heat. 
be used for pressing if a paper is placed 
between the iron and the, plastic mate 


Do not iron the material—for 
plastics may fuse and melt with 


A warm iron set for rayon may 


rial. 

Do not use newspapers for press 
11. ing as newspaper print will come 
off on some plastics. Press on the dull 
side of the material to prevent removing 
any of the glaze on the right side. 

? Decorations may be cut from col 
1 e ored mending tape and pressed 
successfully on the plastic film with an 
iron. Be sure to use a cool iron and to 
use a paper between the iron and plastic 
fabric. Other decorations may be 
achieved by pressing colored “funnies” 
from a newspaper onto the plastic film. 


Do experiment and find new ways of 
using this new material. You are lim 
ited only by your own imagination—for 
the fabric is versatile in adaptations and 
uses. Furthermore, it presents a chal- 
lenge. You will enjoy working with it 
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Pennsylvania Dutch Cookery 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Food 





“NNSYLVANIA Dutch or “Deutsch” 

meals are generous, simple, hearty 

and satisfying meals. It has often 
been said that when a farmer eats he 
really eats but that when a Pennsylvania 
Dutch farmer eats he eats for two. 
Hence, the tables in this section of the 
United States are likely to be literally 
groaning under the weight of good 
food. It is traditional to include ‘seven 
sweets and seven sours,” indeed guests 
have even been known to count them 
and gaily tease the hostess should any 
be missing. 

Generally speaking one thinks of the 
early American colonists as being of 
New England and the South. Possibly 
this is because those who settled in Penn- 
sylvania were of quiet, self-restrained 
habits of living and lacked the publicity 
element of other consequently better 
known sections. The Quakers, Men- 
nonites, Amish and similar groups were 
simple God-fearing people and the in- 
nate honesty of these folk is reflected 
in their foods just as it was in their 
treatment of the Indians during col- 
onization of Pennsylvania. 

Naturally both tradition and _ locale 
play a large part in deciding the food 
habits of any given group. The settlers 
in Pennsylvania came from the Pala- 
tinate, bringing with them treasured 
culinary recipes and secrets. They came 
to a rural, more or less isolated, section 
and must therefore depend largely on 
the food which they themselves grew, 
preserved and stored. This accounts for 
the popularity of such traditional dishes 
as Schnitz un Knepp (dried apples and 
dumplings), Pepper Pot (tripe, vege- 
tables, etc.), Scrapple (hogshead and 
cornmeal), and the many and_ varied 
types of cottage or pot cheese which one 
still meets when eating among the 
“plain people.” They do not, and never 
did, depend on fancy relishes, sauces 
and other accessories to dress up their 
food—that food was itself basically good. 

Like most of the rest of us the old 
time Pennsylvania Dutch ate too few 
greens and particularly too few salads. 
There are, however, a few that are ex- 
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ceedingly good, such as hot potato salad, 
hot slaw and dandelion salad. 

Pennsylvania Dutch cooks have always 
excelled in their dumplings, making 
them of so many things—liver, corn, po- 
tatoes, rice, prunes, etc. Nor can one 
ever forget their wide range of waffles, 
pancakes, buckwheat cakes and fritters. 

Duncan Hines claims that he has 
found some of America’s greatest cook- 
ing in the Pennsylvania Dutch section 
and particularly refers to Shoo-Fly Pie 
as “perfect for Sunday breakfast with 
salt mackerel and coffee.” Dutch Pump- 
kin, Schnitz and Raisin Pies vie with 
Shoo-Fly Pie in popularity, Raisin Pie 
being sometimes referred to as ‘Funeral 
Pie.” This appears to have become 
almost traditional at funerals when a 
hearty meal was served to relatives and 
friends who probably had traveled many 
miles to pay their respects and must be 
fed before returning home. Raisins were 
always available, so raisin pie it was at 
funerals. 

And apple butter —mmmm — though 
why limit the butter to apple when there 
are peaches and other fruits to be 
counted on? Spreads of every variety 
rank high in the estimation of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch who are apt to refer to 
them as “awful good on bread.” 

Truly we can all be thankful that this 
type of fine old cooking has withstood 
all encroachments and _ still flourishes 
much as it did when its originators set- 
tled in the rich valleys and hills of 
Pennsylvania, for to Pennsylvania Dutch 
people, as they themselves say, “there is 
something near holy about food.” 


Hot Potato Salad 

Cook potatoes in their jackets. Peel 
quickly and at once chop small, adding 
salt, pepper and finely minced sweet 
onion. Moisten generously with well- 
seasoned French dressing blended with 
an equal proportion of thick sour cream. 
Pass additional dressing separately. 

Or, in place of French dressing and 
thick sour cream, add to the chopped 
potato and onion two slices of bacon, 
diced and fried crisp, also the bacon fat 
remaining in pan blended with two 


tablespoons mild vinegar, salt and pep- 
per to taste. 


Schnitz un Knepp 
(Dried apples and dumplings) 
4 cups dried apples 
End piece smoked ham—about 3 pounds 
2 tablespoons brown sugar 
2 cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
l4 teaspoon pepper 
I egg 
3 tablespoons melted fat 
About 2/3 cup milk 


Soak unpeeled dried apples overnight 
in water to cover. Place ham in a large 
saucepan, cover with cold water and 
simmer two to three hours. Add apples 
with water in which they were soaked 
and simmer an hour longer, then stir in 
sugar. 

For the dumplings sift together flour, 
salt, baking powder and pepper, and 
mix to firm batter with beaten egg, 
melted fat and milk. Drop by small 
spoonfuls into boiling liquid. Cover 
closely and cook 18-20 minutes. 

To serve, place ham in center of plat- 
ter, arrange apples around it and top 
with the dumplings. 

If liquor is very thin it may be thick- 
ened just before serving with a little 
flour smoothly blended with cold water. 


Shoo-Fly Pie 
(Molasses crumb pie) 
l egg 
3 tablespoons lemon juice and 
grated rind 14 lemon 
1 cup molasses 
114 cups flour 
1 cup sugar 
14 cup butter 
14 teaspoon ground nutmeg 
14 teaspoon baking soda 
2 tablespoons hot water 
Pastry 


Combine egg, lemon juice and tine, 
and molasses. Combine separately flour, 
sugar, butter and nutmeg and_ work 
these last with fingers or fork to a coarse 

(Concluded on page 189) 
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Here is Burnice Fussell observing Judith Elder, Drama and English teacher, 
weigh and record the food she has prepared for breakfast on the first day of 
her stint of accurately recording her food intake. Although no suggestion was 
made to each subject about what she should eat, it can be seen that Miss 
Elder has prepared an adequate breakfast for the professional woman 


O professional women practice good 

food habits? What about those who 

live alone? Do they consider their 
well-being important enough to take 
time and trouble to plan and prepare 
enough of the right kinds of foods? 

To answers these questions, it was 
decided to make a survey of the diets of 
a few professional women who live alone 
in Greenwich, Connecticut, doing their 
own marketing, planning and cooking. 
Accurate data on dietary habits was se- 
cured from each subject for a period 
of one week. 

Besides the desire to review the food 
habits of a group of people who have a 
considerable influence over the habits 
of large numbers of the population, 
there were two reasons for making this 
particular study. The dietary habits of 
professional women have not been ex- 
tensively studied to date and the data 
collected might contribute toward check- 
ing the adequacy of the recommended 
daily dietary allowances for sedentary 
women as suggested by the National Re- 
search Council. 

About 500 professional women live in 
Greenwich, a town of 35,500 popula- 
tion, but it is unknown how many live 
alone and cook for themselves. Twenty- 
one women agreed to participate in the 
study. Only one person said she was not 
interested in the project. Two expressed 
regret that they would be unable to 
spend the time necessary to collect data. 
All other women approached were very 
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. much interested in participating as a 


subject for the study. This high percent- 
age of cooperation on the part of these 
busy people was indicative of more than 
a casual interest in learning as much as 
possible about personal nutritional 
health. 

The professions represented were 
varied: 1 chemist, 1 nutritionist, 2 social 
workers, 3 business secretaries, 3 libra- 
rians, 4 public health nurses and 7 
teachers. The subjects ranged from 21 
to 52 years of age, the medium being 
35 years. All of the women claimed to 
be in good health at the time the study 
was made. 

It would be logical to assume that 
professional women know how to eat 
properly and that they would take the 
time to plan and prepare a good diet. 
Recognizing that food and health are 
closely related and that good health is 
essential to efficiency and regularity, it 
would seem that those who are intel- 
lectually capable would make use of 
every opportunity to keep informed on 


Professional 
Women's 


Diets 


By Burnice E. Fussell 


Nutritionist, Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, Inc., Greenwich, Connecticut 


current trends in nutrition. Six of the 
21 subjects have taken courses in nutri- 
tion in college and six of them have had 
the 20-hour Red Cross Nutrition Course. 
Ten subjects have had no formal nutri- 
tion education. The subjects reported 
from 9 months to 15 years of cooking 
experience and all but two said they 
really enjoyed it. 


Method -The method of securing 
accurate data was not too simple for the 
very busy individual. A seven-day 
weighed dietary intake was requested of 
each of the twenty-one subjects. Each 
subject was furnished a gram-weight 
scale and was shown how to use it. (See 
illustration) At the same time appro- 
priate forms for recording data were 
provided. Daily menus, as well as foods 
and beverages taken between meals, 
were recorded on one set. A second form 
for recording weights was also left at 
the time the use of the scales was dem- 
onstrated. This form carried the follow- 


ing headings: 


Form No. 2 


Fresh-Frozen 
Canned 


| Description 


Date | Food | 


Total Dish | Waste | Final 


Measure Wt. Wt. Wt. Wt. 


(This article is concluded on page 174) 
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A Special Luncheon 





Florida Hors d’Oeuvres 


(Stone Crab and Citrus-Cheese Stuffed Celery, Pepper) 

Tallahassee Turkey 
Pawpaw Yam Puffs 
Dinner Rolls 


Miami Meringue Pie 


Coffee 





ecipes 
Florida Hors d’Oeuvres 


Orange Celery Stalks 


Blend | 3-ounce package of cream cheese with 3 table- 
spoons Florida orange juice and 114 teaspoons grated 
Florida orange rind. Separate celery into stalks, wash 
and dry. Fill stalks with orange-cheese mixture and chill. 
Makes enough for 6 stalks. 


Grapefruit Pepper Rings 


Blend | 3-ounce package of cream cheese with 114 
teaspoons Florida grapefruit juice, Y teaspoon lime 
juice and 4 teaspoons grated Florida grapefruit’ rind. 
Cut top off of clean green pepper and scoop out seeds 
to make a shell. Fill with grapefruit-cheese mixture and 
chill. Slice and serve. Makes enough for 4 pepper on 
3 servings. 


Tallahassee Turkey 


Cook young turkey in boiling water with salt, whole 
black pepper and celery leaves for seasoning. When 
tender but not too done, cool the turkey and cut in 
pieces large enough to make one serving each. Remove 
skin and bones. Dip turkey pieces in batter and French 
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By Marie Teitgen 


Home Economics Director 
Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy 





Miami Meringue Pie, an orange-slice delicacy covered with 


luscious lime ice cream and topped with hot tangerine sauce 


fry in deep hot fat about 3 minutes, turning to brown 
evenly, Drain on brown paper and serve hot. 


Batter 


~~ 


44 cups flow 
3 tablespoons baking 
powder 
f teaspoons salt 
3 cups orange juice 


tablespoons grated 
orange rind 
eges, beaten 


tablespoons melted 


~ 


~~ 


shortening 


Sift together flour, baking powder and salt and gradu 
ally blend in orange juice. Add orange rind, eggs and 
shortening and mix to a smooth batter. Makes about 


I cups batter. 


Yam Puffs 


Cook yams in boiling salted water until tender. Re- 
move skins. Mash yams with butter, salt and pepper. 
Add chopped nuts (14 cup chopped nuts for 8 yams), 
mix well and serve hot. 

Pawpaw 
(Green Papaya) 
Have pawpaw very green and keep at room tempera- 


ture, (Concluded on page 1%) 
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Here Are the Questions ..........+2..e006 


ae 


i. 


8. 


SS) 6 6.0 £66 4-8 6-6 86 


 / List for School Lunch Managers 


....Cheeck Your Answers 





Do you have an up-to-date inven- 
tory of all equipment and furni- 
ture in the school lunchroom? 
Such an inventory is essential for 
quick checking in case of loss by 
fire, valuable in acquainting new 
employees with their surrounding 
and acts as a guide to placement 
of equipment and purchase of 
new equipment, 

Do you have a record of china, 

glassware and silverware? 

Are workers shown how to care 

for dishes, glassware and silver- 

ware to prevent breakage? 

Is all equipment checked regu- 

larly to assure efficient and eco- 

nomical operation? 

a. Is the icebox 
checked regularly? 

b. Are ovens and ranges checked 
to assure efficient and econom- 
ical operation? 

c. Is the cutlery sharpened regu- 
larly and are utensils kept in 
good working condition? 

d. Are all inspected 
regularly and oiled to assure 
continuous performance? 

e. Are ice cream cabinet tempera- 
tures checked regularly? 
When _ ice stored 
alone a temperature of 10° to 
12° F. is best; if ices and sher- 
bert are kept with the ice 
cream, 5° F. is the best tem- 


temperature 


machines 


cream is 


perature. 
Are inventories kept at a reason- 
able figure by budgeting neces- 
sities over a period of time? 
Are inventories watched to see 
that older foods are used first 
and that surpluses of food do not 
accumulate? 
Are records kept so that foods 
may be checked easily and re- 
ordered when the supply becomes 
low? 
Are menus planned to get full 
capacity from equipment? 
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Yes 


No 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


20. 


21 


22. 


Are menus recorded so that the 
frequency of a food repeated on 
a menu can be determined at a 
glance? 

Are supplies of perishables kept 
at a minimum at all times to re- 
duce the waste by spoilage? 

Are goods most frequently used 
placed closest to the dispensing 
counter in the storeroom? 
orders for each 


food pur- 


Are 
veyor placed at one time? 

Are invoices stamped and initial- 
ed showing who received, weigh- 
ed, counted, checked, unpacked 
and entered as they come in? 
Are invoices passed and entered 
as they come in? 
Are standardized 
standards in cooking and service 
checked regularly to be sure they 


portions and 


are being followed? 

Are standardized portions served 
with standardized scoops, ladles, 
spoons and other utensils? 

Are the proper packs of food 
used for the proper purposes? 
Are the leftovers 
checked each day? 

Are leftovers to be used the fol- 
lowing day carefully refrigerated? 
Are the possibilities of what to 
do with leftovers considered when 
the menus are planned? 

Are the latest methods of food 
preparation and cookery used to 
prevent waste and reduce losses 
in food value, flavor, volume and 


number’ of 


eye appeal? 

Have definite standards of clean- 
liness been established for each 
department in the kitchen? 

Are adequate insect and rodent 
preventative methods being used? 
Are cleaning schedules for every 
section of the lunchroom and 
kitchen posted and followed? 

Is the temperature of the dish 


(Concluded on page 197) 


Yes 


No 
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School Lunch Menus For April 


By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


Note: These menus are set up for a New England, non-subsidy, school lunch and are planned to meet a 65% food 
cost. Adaptions may be easily made for lunch rooms receiving Federal subsidy. Available local foods have been taken 
into consideration, but adjustments will, of course, be necessary to meet current shortages. Fresh fruits, fruit and 
vegetable juices, milk and ice cream are served daily. See recipes on opposite page for starred items below. 








DATE SOUP ... ¢ HOT DISH... 15c SALAD ... 12c SANDWICHES... 7c DESSERT . . .7c 








Lettuce & Bacon 15c | Peach Cobbler 


Peanut Batter & Jelly 


Asparagus & Hard 


[ Beef Broth with 
Cooked Egg 


Baker Macaroni & Cheese | 
Barley 


Small Tomato Salad 


eae Pinnilllies 
ham Cracker Crust 








aii Jam 
Sliced Cheese 


Watercress; orange 


Corn & Ham Croquette 
G’ fruit sections 


Fresh Buttered Spinach 


Chicken Noodle 


. Strawberry Ba- 
varian Cream 





aah Slaw; eae 


| Stuf’d Gr. Pepper & 
Cheese & Olive 


Sliced Piessppe 


Cream of Beef Pie | 
Tomato 


Vegetable 




















Scsdiilinn Salmon Salad Roll; Cream | Easter Gold Cake 


Baked Omelet; Spinach 








Chowder 


Sauce—Green Beans 


| Cheese & Orange Mar’lade | 








Time 


Oat for E 


aster 


Vacation 








Vegetable Beef 


Tomato 





Onion 


Pepper Pot 


Cheese Souffle—Buttered 
Broccoli 


American Chop Suey 


Creamed Ham on Cornbread 
Carrot & Raisin Slaw 


lc hie ram Pie with 


| 


Sliced Tomato & 
Cucumber 


Shredded C eae 


& Pineapple 


Under-the-Sea 
Pear 


Stuffed Beet 


Jelly & Nut; Chipped Beef 
& Chili Sauce 


Peanut Butter & Lettuce 
Sliced Cucumber 


Sardine; Cream Cheese 
& Grape Jam 


cemauieian & Deal in 15¢ 


Apple & Rice 
Pudding 





hastens & Prune 
inden Dn. Cake 


Cherry Souffle 


Fruit Cup 














Vegetables Cot. Cheese, Carrot & Raisin 
{ B Asparagus * Salmon Loaf with Egg Tomato Aspic Swiss Cheese | Chocolate 
Sauce, Vegetable Salad | Prune & Nut | Chip Cake 
Chicken Spanish Rice Jellied Raspberry Ham & Egg Roll 


Potato and 


Onion 


Consomme 


Cream of 
Mushroom 


Fish Chowder 
15c 





| 


Buttered Cabbage 


| Hot Hamburg Roll 


Tossed Green Salad 


Scalloped Noodles, Creole 
Sauce, Bacon, Green Beans 


Roast Lamb, Browned 
Potato & Gravy 


* Tuna Fish Pie with 
Biscuit Crust 





| Banana & Pineapple 


Fruit 





| Molded shine 
Slaw 


Chinese Cabbage 


Russian Dressing 


| Deviled Egg & 


Tomato 


Corn Muffin 





——— Spread 

| € ream Cheese & Jam 

| Chopped Liver: Relish 
| Sliced Tomato 


Hard Cooked Egg, Cucumber 
Chili Sauce; Rasp. Jam 


| Fresh Slaw 
| Nut Muffin 


| Blueberry Pie 


* Angel Cake 
Pudding 








Shortcake 
* Peach tar 
Pudding 


henle Betty 


1 Rashes 
| 


— 
— 











Fresh 
Vegetable 


Scotch Broth 


Cream of 


Baked Macaroni & Sliced 


| 
| 
} 


Frankf’ters—Sliced T’mato 


Chicken & Vegetable 
Salad Roll—Potato igs 





| Spinac th Souffle, Sena Cr’m 


| Prune & Orange 


| 
| 


| Stuffed Spiced 
Peach 


Pineapple & 


Cream Cheese & Pickle 
Bran Muffin 


Rainey Sone 
Lettuce 


Fruit Gelatine 


| Rhubarb Pie 


* Applesauce 


30 | Sliced Ham on Rye 15c 
Corn | Sauce—C hp’d Egg & | Strawberry | Cream Cheese & Cherry Cake 
Pepper Salad 
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Quantity Recipes for April 


Tuna Fish Pie 
(50 Servings) 
8 7 oz. cans tuna fish 1 $10 can peas 


1 qt. celery, chopped 
2 qts. potatoes, cooked 
and diced 


1 small can Pimientos 


1 tbsp. salt 
3%4 tsp. pepper 
6 qts. white sauce 


2 bunches carrots 


Break fish into large sections. Cook celery and pep- 
pers until soft, also carrots. Mix all ingredients to- 
gether with white sauce and put into baking pans. 
Top with pie crust mixture or baking powder biscuit. 
Bake at 425° until crust is baked. 


Salmon Loaf 
(50 Servings) 
6 $1 cans salmon 2 qts. bread crumbs 


4 eggs 1 qt. milk 


1/3 cup parsley 3 tbsp. salt 


1/3 cup onions, ground 3 tsp. pepper 
2% cups celery, chopped 4 tsp. paprika 

Remove skin and large bones from salmon, Drain 
liquid to use in white sauce. Mix first six ingredients. 
Add milk and seasonings and mix well. Put into 
greased bread pans or large baking pans. Bake at 


350°F. until firm. 





Peach Cup Pudding 
(50 Servings) 


14 eggs 6 qts. soft bread crumbs 


4 cups sugar 1 cup melted shortening 


4 tsp. cinnamon 50 peach halves 


Beat eggs, add sugar, a small amount at a time. Add 
spice, bread crumbs and fat. Place peach half in 
greased custard cup. Pour mixture over peaches and 
bake 25 minutes 400°F. Remove from cups and serve 


with fruit sauce. 


Strawberry Bavarian Cream 


(50 Servings) 
ly cup gelatine 14 cup lemon juice 
1 cup sugar 3 Ibs. frozen strawberries 


1 pt. water 2 qts. cream 


Mix gelatine and sugar and dissolve in hot water, Add 
lemon juice and strawberries. Chill until thickened, 
but not firm. Whip in mixer until light (about 15 
minutes.) Fold in whipped cream. Chill. When firm 
cut in squares or spoon into sherbet glasses. Garnish 


with strawberries. 








Angel Cake Pudding 
(50 Servings) 


2 qts. fruit juice 6 lemons 


34 cup gelatin 2 cans evaporated milk 


1% cups sugar 1 cup sugar 


Pineapple or orange juice is preferred. Mix sugar with 
gelatin and add to 14 of the fruit juice which has been 
heated. When gelatin and sugar are dissolved add 
rest of fruit juice, including lemon. Chill until mix- 
ture begins to set. Whip until light. Chill 2 cans 
evaporated milk and whip into consistency of whipped 
cream, adding remainder of sugar very slowly. Fold 
into first mixture. Pour into pans lined with buttered 
graham cracker crumbs. Top with thin frosting of 
chocolate flavored whipped cream. 
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Apple Sauce Cake 
(50 Servings) 


1 tbsp. soda 

1% tbsp. salt 

1 tsp. cloves 

1 tbsp. cinnamon 
1 Ib, raisins 

1% qts. applesauce 


1% cups fat 

31% cups sugar 

5 eggs 

1 Ib. 11 oz. flour 

3 oz. cornstarch 

2 tbsp. baking powder 
Cream fat and sugar in mixer at low or second speed 
3 to 5 minutes. Add eggs and continue mixing until 
thoroughly blended. Sift flour twice with cornstarch, 
baking powder, soda, salt and spices. Add about 14 
of the flour mixture and all of the raisins to the 
creamed mixtures. Mix well. Add the applesauce 
in two portions alternately with remaining flour mix- 
ture. Fill greased floured baking pans 14 to % full. 
Bake at 350°F. 45 min. 
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Counter 


ASTER time is the time for eggs—goes the little 

jingle—but it appears that any time is the time for 

eggs this year. Latest figures show that American 
consumers ate more than an egg a day during 1946 or 
at the rate of 382 eggs per capita. Although egg con- 
sumption is usually higher during the first six months 
of the year when the supply is plentiful and prices more 
reasonable, a record for egg use was set during the last 
three months of 1946. This, in spite of peak egg prices 
during October and November. 

As the seasonal high point in egg production draws 
near lunchroom managers should remember this plen- 
tiful item in planning appetizing, attractive dishes. Eggs 
may be included in the menu in a variety of ways—from 
hearty main dishes to fluffy desserts. They combine well 
with almost any food. They can be used in soups and 
salads, in sandwiches and in beverages. In fact, a famous 
chef once said, “The egg is the cement that holds the 
castles of cooking together.” This isn’t so far from wrong 
for eggs thicken a custard or sauce, leaven a cake or 
souffle, bind together oil and vinegar. Even the egg 
shells with some of the white still clinging may be used 
to “settle” muddy coffee or clear a cloudy soup. 


Tips on Buying 

The United States Department of Agriculture advises 
that the medium sized eggs are as good a buy as large 
eggs of the same grade when they are one-eighth cheaper. 
Large U. S. Government graded eggs weigh a minimum 
of twenty-four ounces a dozen. Medium sized eggs weigh 
from twenty-one to twenty-three ounces and small eggs 
sixteen to eighteen ounces. Local opinions to the con- 
trary, the size or color of the shell does not affect the 
flavor or the food value of eggs. All are high in protein, 
vitamin B—plus vitamins A and D—and in iron. 


Hints on Storing 
Treat a good egg right by storing it under proper 
conditions. Eggs are best stored in a separate refrigerator 
at a temperature of around 40 to 45° F. Stored at room 
temperature eggs may lose as much quality in three days 
as those kept two weeks in a good cold refrigerator. Egg 
crates should be stacked upright and cross-stacked when 
possible to allow for circulation of air. Frozen eggs 
should be stored at zero degrees temperature or below. 
Defrost by placing the container of eggs in a pan of cold 
water and use immediately after they are thawed. Do 

not refreeze frozen eggs. 
Eggs with clean shells keep best. Wipe off soiled spots 
with a damp cloth, but do not wash eggs until just 
before using. When eggs are first laid the shells have a 
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film known as the “bloom” which seals the pores and 
helps keep out bacteria and odors. Washing removes this 
protective film. If any of the eggs have cracked shells, 
use them first. 

Leftover egg yolks or separated whites not called for 
in a recipe may be kept for future use. Place egg yolks 
in a jar and cover with a little cold water. Keep the jar 
tightly closed to prevent a crust forming on top of the 
yolks. Store in refrigerator. Egg whites also should be 
stored in a refrigerator in a tightly covered jar. 


Pointers on Cookery 

The first and fundamental rule, whether preparing 
eggs in water, frying pan or oven, is to cook with low 
to moderate even heat. Like all protein foods, eggs 
cooked at a high temperature get tough and leathery. 
When making custards or other dishes that call for hot 
milk to be added to the egg, mix sugar with the egg and 
not with the milk. Add hot liquids or mixtures to the 
beaten egg a little at a time. Do not overcook. 

Yolks and whites separate with a cleaner division if 
done as soon as the eggs are taken from the refrigerator. 
Eggs should be allowed to reach room temperature be- 
fore beating to give a larger volume. A pinch of salt 
added to the whites will give an even larger foam. 
Handle beaten egg whites gently to attain a light prod- 
uct. Fold—don’t stir—using a light under-and-over mo- 
tion. For omelets and souffles fold the heavy mixture 
into the beaten egg white—not the whites into the other 
mixtures. Do not over mix or some of the air beaten 
into the egg whites will be lost. 


Seandinavian School “Breakfast” 


The school feeding program in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries which is equivalent to our National school lunch 
program is called the “Oslo breakfast,” because when 
it was first instituted it was served when the children 
arrived at school. Now the Danes shift the hour of their 
school meal to suit local needs, observed Dr. Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, Chief of the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, while in Copenhagen attending a Food and 
Agricultural Organization Conference. 

Most of our school lunches are built around a hot dish. 
In Denmark, however, in the schools visited by Dr. 
Stiebeling, there were no facilities for preparing hot 
dishes. The Oslo breakfast consisted of four Danish-style 
sandwiches, a glass of milk and an apple. The unique 
difference between a Danish-style sandwich and an 
American sandwich is that in Denmark one slice of 
bread serves as a vehicle for carrying a large amount of 
other food. On the day of Dr. Stiebeling’s visit, one 
sandwich was a thin slice of dark bread and butter topped 
with two slices of cheese. Another was topped with a 
generous slice of roast beef. A third carried vegetables— 
a thick puree of spinach mixed with salad dressing. The 
fourth sandwich was dessert—a thin slice of bread and 
butter with lots of raspberry jam. 

If there are any communities in our own land where 
children come to school hungry, then that community 
should turn its special meal into a school breakfast, Dr. 
Stiebeling suggests, for the important thing is to give 
the children the right nutrients at the time when they 
are most needed. 
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What's Going On in Foods 





N a recent radio address to the Ca- 

nadian Federation of Agriculture, 

Sir John Boyd Orr, director-general 
of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, said that 
the world food supply would need to be 
increased considerably more than fifty 
per cent to enable the diets of all the 
people in all countries to reach the level 
of 2700 calories a day. Taking account 
of the increase of world population, 
food supplies would need to be in- 
creased by over 100 per cent to assure 
that all people would be reasonably well 
fed by 1970. This means that if the 
world food supply is to be regulated by 
needs of human beings there will be no 
surplus in our day. 

The director-general called upon all 
farmers, women’s organizations and 
other organizations of townspeople to 
study the Proposals for a World Food 
Board and the Bruce Report and ex- 
press their views on them. “Only in this 
way,” he said, “can we have a well- 
informed public opinion that will be a 
guide to the action of governments. 
What FAO does, and indeed what all 
of the new United Nations organiza- 
tions do, will be determined in the last 
resort by what the people of the world, 
acting through governments, want them 
to do.” 

Yummm Strawberries 


Look for more strawberries this year— 
probably at lower prices. The United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ 
figures show that 119,000 acres of straw- 
berry plants are under cultivation, a 31 
per cent increase over last year’s acreage. 
With good weather this crop may even 
approach the big prewar strawberry 
crops. 

Strawberry harvesting moves north 
with the spring and this year is not so 
handicapped by labor shortage. Florida 
berries are on the market from Decem- 
ber through February. During March 
and April, Louisiana and other South- 
ern states ship. By May berries come 
from the middle states, particularly 
Arkansas and Tennessee. And in June 
large shipments come from Oregon, 
Washington and Michigan. 


Baby Foods Cheaper 

Although food prices have shown a 
general increase of 66 per cent in the 
past ten years, baby foods have shown 
a reduction of 4.3 per cent in the same 
period. This decrease is attributed to 
full scale competition within the indus- 
try. Competition caused producers to 
improve their methods of manufacture, 
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utilize more research and find better 
means for distribution. This resulted in 
increased use of the product which 
actually enabled the producers to sell 
baby foods for less. 

This is a notable fact in view of the 
sharp increase in labor costs during the 
ten year period and the higher cost ot 
materials now used to produce baby 
foods. 


Bringing in the Bacon 

Meat production is expected to hit a 
thirty-six year high in 1947 according 
to a spokesman for the American Meat 
Institute. This will mean about 155 
pounds per capita consumption which 
is ten pounds over that of 1946 and the 
highest total since 1911. Predictions are 
that 2.5 million more beef cattle will be 
marketed this year over last year’s 32 
million head. Hog slaughter will also 
increase. 

Dry Milk Story 

Dry skim milk is now appearing in 
small consumer packages on grocery 
shelves. It contains all the food values 
of whole milk except butterfat and rep- 
resents an inexpensive source of milk 
protein, calcium and riboflavin. The 
homemaker should learn to know and 
appreciate its convenience and nutritive 
value. 

The production of dry milk tripled 
during the war years for dry milk an- 
swered military and export needs for a 
food that was high in nutritive value 
but low in cost. The baking industry 
has been the largest civilian user of dry 
milk with hotels and restaurants using 
fairly large amounts. Only small quan- 
tities have been used in school lunches 
and in the home kitchens. 


Oh, Applesauce! 

Bite-sized just for babies are the 
chopped apples being glassed by a lead- 
ing manufacturer of baby foods. The 
blending of different varieties of apples 
gives this product the taste appeal of 
fresh fruit. It is delicious for desserts 
alone and good in combination with 
custard puddings and pre-cooked cereals. 
In fact, we bet that mother will not be 
able to resist having a dish of baby’s 
apple sauce for herself. 


Plenty of Peanuts 
This year’s peanut harvest is estimated 
well over two billion pounds—close to 
double the 1939 figure. The report is 
that the 1946 crop will bring the farm- 
ers 300 million dollars which is almost 

eight times their 1939 income. 
About half of the peanuts used for 
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Citrus fruits start to shrivel and lose 
weight shortly after picking. With the 
decrease in weight is a comparable loss 
in valuable juice flavor and_ vitamins. 
These photographs taken 24 hours apart 
show how weight loss in grapefruit is 
retarded by a new sealing process devel- 
oped in San Jose, California. Just after 
leaving the tree both lots balanced per- 
fectly, as in the top picture. One day 
later the protected grapefruit outweigh- 
ed the unprotected fruit. The process in- 
volves the application of a porous wax 
film to the fruit in the packing house 


food go into peanut butter. Some 23 
per cent are salted and the rest used in 
candies, baked goods, crushed for oil or 
roasted in the shell. Manufacturers have 
already chosen 14 flavoring materials for 
possible partners for peanut butter and 
are working on combinations which will 
one day become “new” spreads. 


New Attractions 

e “Minute” mashed potatoes — are an 
item of the not-too-distant future. With 
these, a housewife can have mashed po- 
tatoes ready for eating within a matter 
of minutes, just by emptying the con- 
tents of the package into a pot of hot 
water, 

@ Canned meals—of the natural com- 
bination dishes like pigs knuckles and 
sauerkraut, corned beef and cabbage, 
pork and sauerkraut, chicken stew with 
dumplings are appearing more frequent: 
ly in test sections of the country. Mean- 
while experiments with packaged frozen 
fresh meat and new sorts of pre-cooked 
frozen dishes continue. 
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Breakfast and Scholastic Attainment 
Alertness and awareness in the class- composed of fruit, hot or ready-to-eat 
room are hardly possible when students breakfast cereal, milk, bread and but- 
suffer from the effects of an inadequate ter. For the average high school 
breakfast. Hunger, whether realized or or college girl this pattern breakfast 
unrealized, produces mental distrac- supplies at least one-fourth of the 
:— tion and poor concentration, which in essential nutrients, as indicated by the 
b ilies turn work against good scholastic per- table below. 

a formance. Yet a recent survey shows The serving of ready-to-eat or hot 
— that 60 per cent of 49,000 students did cereal (whole grain, enriched, or re- 
hd not eat an adequate breakfast. stored to whole grain values of thia- 
apart The need for stressing the impor- mine, niacin, and iron), milk and sugar, 
lit is tance of breakfast in nutrition teach- is an important component of this 
level. ing programs is obvious. Nutritionists breakfast. It offers not only wide taste 
after assert that breakfast should provide appeal, but also variety, economy, and 

per- from one-fourth to one-third of the ease of preparation. The extent to 
day daily caloric and nutrient needs. Fur- which the cereal serving contributes to 
sigh: thermore, in presenting the subject of the basic breakfast pattern is also indi- 

e breakfast, emphasis should be placed cated by the table. Teachers are invited 
sila on economy, availability of foods, va- to write for a complimentary copy of a 
wax riety, and taste appeal. new breakfast teaching unit, consisting 
ouse A widely accepted basic breakfast of teacher’s source book, wall charts, 

pattern which meets these criteria is and students’ folders. 

9 See coupon section for teaching material offer. 
in NUTRITIONAL CONTRIBUTION OF THE BASIC BREAKFAST 
| or MENU: Orange Juice 4 oz.; Cereal 1 oz.; Whole Milk 4 oz.; Sugar 1 teaspoon; 

Toast (enriched, white) 2 slices; Butter 5 Gm. (about 1 teaspoon); Whole Milk 8 oz. 
ave 

for NUTRIENTS —Zaigaia|~liaelalialael =i. 
and Totals supplied by Basic 611 20.7 | 0.465 | 3.0 1074 | 0.52 | 0.87 2.3 64.8 10 
will Breakfast Gm. Gm. mg. 1.U. mg. mg mg. mg. 1.U. 

Recommended Dietary Allow- 2400 75 1.0 15 5000 1.2 18 12 80 
ances Girls 16 to 20 Years* Gm. Gm. mg. 1.U. mg. mg. mg. mg. 
ey or ea 25.5% | 27.6% | 46.5% | 20.0% | 21.5% | 43.3% | 48.3% | 19.2% | 81% 

an a - 7 a . . ~ ree mer mata Saeed, : 

a Contribution by Cereal Serv- 71 | 0.156 16 193 0.17 0.24 14 

9 inet (Coealexsueer =| 202 | dm. | ‘Gm | me. | 10. | me | me | me 

. 

a *Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council, Revised 1945 

+Composite average of all breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 

yn- This basic breakfast provides 19.0 Gm. of fat, 89.4 Gm. of carbohydrate, and 488 mg. of phosphorus. 

jot BES ~The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 

py: in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 

m- ae ~— on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Assoctation. 

nd 

5c, cA ee ah eS Titra Ff é, INC. 

th 135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3 
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What's Going On in the Home 





HE supply and price outlook for 

consumer products during the next 

six months is still cloudy but there 
are indications of a repeat performance 
of the second peacetime year after 
World War I. Both production and 
buyer resistance are increasing. ‘That 
means prices of manufacturers’ goods 
may drop. They are already dropping 
on such items as radios, silk textile fab- 
rics and luxury foods. Prices of butter, 
cheese and canned milk are also. slip- 
ping closer to the consumer's pocket- 
book. 

Soap prices, however, continue high, 
due to shortages of fats and oils, high 
cost of raw materials, competitive bid- 
ding for raw products in the world 
market and heavy lard exports. 

The sugar supply is not expected to 
reach prewar levels for at least another 
year, possibly longer, yet new sugar 
stamps will become valid next month. 


They Glow In the Dark 


Useful and novelty gadgets made of 
luminescent plastics are rapidly gaining 
popularity on the new-item market. The 
plastic articles are white in the daytime, 
glowing blue at night. They contain no 
radium, phosphorus or harmful chemi- 
cals. Exposure to light, either natural 
or artificial, stores energy in the lumi 
nescent ingredients combined with the 
plastic to make a bright glow in the 
dark. 

A night-glow bed pocket made_ of 
rayon in an eight-inch square is one of 
the luminated products destined for 
practical use in the bedroom. It is large 
enough to hold hankies, glasses or medi- 
cine and can be tacked on to the bed 
where it is easy to reach in the dark of 
night. 

Other practical uses for luminescent 
materials include bedroom slippers and 
bathroom accessories such as tumblers 
and electric light pulls. House numerals 
and rural mail boxes are also made from 
the glowing plastic—a sure eliminator of 
night time mistakes by messenger boys, 
doctors and friends. 


Plastics Make News 

Bright ivory plastic salt and pepper 
shakers retain their original gloss in- 
definitely and never require polishing. 
Some of modern design identify con- 
tents with ‘S” and “P” perforations in 
the screw tops. 

A plastic comb with a hollow back 
and absorbent filler has been devised to 
apply wave set or any hair preparation 
evenly. The user simply dips the filler 
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into the hair preparation, inserts in the 
comb and combs her hair in the usual 
manner. 

Another new plastic item is the fold- 
ing toothbrush—a delight for the travel- 
er. The case is part of the handle and 
will hold three quarters of an ounce of 
toothpowder. For overnight or longer 
trips this is a big improvement over 
brushes and dentifrice carried in  in- 
dividual and less convenient holders. 

Jars which might be thrown away be- 
cause of no tops can be made into at- 
tractive canisters by the addition of gay, 
vari-colored plastic pour-top covers now 
on the market. These sturdy, sanitary 
covers have a spout for pouring which 
adds to their usefulness in the kitchen. 


Fold-Away Ironer 

A domestic, fold-away ironer for com- 
pact usage in the modern kitchen- 
laundry or utility room is being intro- 
duced to the housewife. It is 36 inches 
high, 18 inches wide and 25 inches deep 
and once placed in position need never 
be moved. ‘The roll, shoe and other 
parts can be folded easily away in a 
vertical position inside the cabinet. 

This ironer, pictured here, is finished 
in porcelain-enamel; its top offers con- 
venient work space when closed and 
also when in use. Dual thermostats are 
accurately calibrated and temperatures 
from 300 degrees for rayon to 500 de- 
grees for linen can be selected. Plastic 
finger guards prevent hands touching 
shoe and an illuminated name plate in- 
dicates whether current is on or off. 


Embossed Aluminum Dish Pads 


A set of three aluminum dish pads is 
now available for use under hot or cold 
dishes or beverages to protect the fur- 
niture, or as a decorative centerpiece. 
The pads, in attractive design, are made 
with a top of sheet aluminum, embossed 
to simulate hammered silver finish. The 
aluminum gives an attractive surface, a 
laminated asbestos and wool felt core 
protects furniture from heat and cold 
and a felt back prevents scratches. These 
sets retail for $1.69 in department stores, 
hardware stores and gift shops. 





New Attractions 

@ Steam irons can be made from regu- 
lar irons by means of an aluminum de- 
vice which is mounted on the front part 
of the sole plate. 

@ A space saving wax paper and paper 
towel dispenser is available for use in 
kitchens. It measures 11 inches in height 
and 12 inches in width. The depth at 
top is 5 inches and at bottom 214 inches. 


By Drusilla McGowen 





The cabinet top of this new Fold-a-matic 


ironer provides convenient working space 


e@ Dressing table or bassinet? By flip- 
ping an all-metal bottom shelf over the 
top of a bassinet, baby’s bed can be 
transformed into a dressing table. This 
new furniture piece weighs only 24 
pounds, including the mattress which 
makes it exceptionally convenient for 
traveling. 

@ New sweater driers of rust-proof 
metal which can be used for any type 


~of sweater facilitate perfect blocking. 


A hook at the top of the frame allows 
hanging in a convenient spot for quick 
drying. 

@ Rustproof, laundryproof, tearproof 
snappers are here. Attach them quickly 
and easily with pencil, spool and ham- 
mer. Use on children’s clothes, men’s 
wear, slip covers and for many other 
home uses. 

© A novel pencil sharpener gadget in 
sures a sharp point every time. It is a 
compact little number with single-edged 
razor blades doing the sharpening. 

e@ A three-piece kitchen utensil for use 
on top of the stove makes it possible to 
bake cakes without benefit of oven. This 
is a boon for those with limited cooking 
facilities. 

@ Excuse me, your ketchup’s showing. 
On the table cloth, that is. For no mat 
ter how you shake it and pray, ketchup 
is unpredictable. A clever pump-it dis 
penser is now on the market to fit all 
popular brands of bottles. Light finge 
pressure on the plastic plunger distrib 
utes the right amount just where it b 
longs. 
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Teachers, take a pointer from us! Now’s the time 

77 2 planning that summer vacation wardrobe. 
\" Select fabrics as suitable for traveling as BEM- 
BERG* rayon sheers, They’re cool, easy to handle, 


light to carry, and certified for serviceability. 





Be practical — choose a certified, washable 
BEMBERG. They have passed every test by the 
United States Testing Company for shrinkage, 
color fastness, and good service. Treat them like 
cottons of the same construction. 

Look smart — in a pattern suited to your figure. 
Here’s one made in a trim fitted bodice, soft fully 


pleated skirt, smart cap sleeves, and tricky neckline. 


Simplicity Pattern No. 1989 
For further information about labels, made of a Dallo-Sheer” 
wear and care, write of BEMBERG rayon 


Educational Service Bureau 


AMERICAN CORPORATION 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


_*BEMBERG is the registered trade-mark of the AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION. | 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





HE first three months of 1947 have 

borne out forecasts for improvements 

in textile supplies. Recent meetings 
of retailers and manufacturers were 
bright with promises and hopes for the 
rest of the year. Expected increases in 
supplies of cotton goods, rayon yarn and 
woolens give the months ahead a rosy 
glow. 

The need for keeping prices down 
while raising quality is being emphasized 
in trade circles. Recent clearances of 
shoddy, overpriced and_ substandard 
goods can be taken as a sign that better 
goods are on the way. 


Among the “Returnees” 

A sizable quantity of thick-set cordu- 
roy will soon be available. The increase 
in supplies parallels a slight rise in cor- 
duroy prices over those under the OPA. 
The price adjustment gives the fabric a 
reasonable profit for the first.time in 
several years. During the war many 
mills showed a loss on corduroys. As a 
result they either sharply curtailed or 
eliminated the manufacture of this pop- 
ular fabric. But from now on, watch for 
larger quantities, more variety in color 
range and in types—thick-set, pin and 
fancy wale. 


Glamour Girl or Step Child? 

Silk is hard at work trying to find its 
level. What appears to be almost a price 
war is under way in both piece-goods 
and ready-to-wear. Formerly $8 and $10 
per yard silk cloth has been slashed to 
$3 and $4 per yard. Dresses that com- 
manded $40 to $50 are now dropping to 
around $15 and $20. This is a healthy 
sign, for silk has been over-priced. To 
find its niche among the many other 
capable yarns and fabrics it must be 
priced more reasonably. 


On the Agenda 

There is good reason to believe that 
a Federal Flammability Fabrics Law may 
soon be enacted. The bill to be put 
before the new Congress would forbid 
the shipment in interstate commerce of 
any article of wearing apparel that is so 
flammable as to be dangerous when 
worn. Such farbics would have to be 
conspicuously marked. For almost a year 
now technicians have been at work de- 
veloping test methods and standards to 
measure inflammability. This was not 
an easy task. It required thousands of 
tests and split second timing. It is the 
speed and intensity of the flames which 
are so dangerous in wearing apparel, 
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and these factors need to be carefully 
measured. Before the test procedure and 
standards can be effective for national 
use, there must be agreement between 
some of the parties involved, and there 
is good reason to believe that this will 
take place before the bill goes to Con- 


gress. 


A New Fiber Combination 

Blending of nylon with wool is a 
development which is assuming greater 
importance. The blend is particularly 
suitable for boys’ apparel where sturdy 
fabrics are a necessity. Claims for the 
fabric are that it has much greater 
tensile strength and abrasion resistance 
than the all-wool goods. The automotive 
industry is also interested in the greater 
wearing qualities of such fabrics for 
automobile upholstery. 


Picture Prints 

A striking hand-painted toile for dec- 
orative use, depicting American period 
costumes ranging from 1600 A.D. to the 
beginning of the 20th Century, has been 
made of rayon and cotton. The pattern 
presents authentic costumes and colors 
on a natural ground. The lustrous rayon 
fiber gives richness. Making the elab- 
orate design took four months of precise 
work, including careful checking at 
libraries for authentic information on 
colors and styles of by-gone costumes 
The repeat pattern is 48 inches by 35 
inches. An identifying sheet with dates 
and objects of the motifs is provided 
with each length of fabric. 


Glass Fabric Manufacture 

Experiments in styling decorative fab- 
rics of fiberglas yarns are now being 
made on marquisette curtain materials. 
However, because it is rather stiff and 
drapes poorly, it is not yet being sold 
commercially. Superfine yarns that can 
be made into extremely soft, fleecy fab- 
rics are also being tried out. Newer 
dyeing techniques give added vitality 
to glass fabrics for auditoriums and 
public buildings. Dark and deep shades 
with a high degree of light fastness and 
intricate printing techniques are appear- 
ing in damask and other fancy textures 
suitable for drapes. 


Sealed to Size 
This year more thought is being given 
to suitably sized accessories—from the 
length of gloves to suit the arm to the 
correct width of eyeglass frames to suit 
the face. The small woman who has 


By Rajean M. Codish 





Curtains show authentic costume prints 


been greatly neglected in the accessory 
field will find more items scaled to her 
proportions. Belts, bags, jewelry and 
scarves are all being designed with her 
figure in mind. The same is true for the 
medium and tall woman. 


The Men’s Corner 


Here is one explanation of the cur- 
rent pajama shortage. A dozen pajamas 
require from 53 to 54 yards of 36-inch 
goods. A dozen shirts require only 30 
to 32 yards. Manufacturers are trying 
to spread piece goods supplies and labor 
over as many items as possible. So, shirt 
production is favored. 


Crispness to Order 

Shortages of goods and chemicals have 
not stopped the return of finishes for 
better cottons. The latest one back gives 
a crisp finish to a fine quality cotton 
that has the appearance and drape of 
chiffon. The secret of the fabric can be 
found in the finish (Bellmanizing) plus 
a high count muslin (104 sq.) 

“Belrippled” is another finish which 
gives a permanent crinkle and _ print— 
all in one operation—to seersucker-type 
lawns. 

“Opalene,” a process giving a sheen 
and a soft quality usually associated with 
opal cloths, is back in the market for 
children’s dresses and blouses. 

“Imago,” or shadow-patterning of or- 
gandies and broadcloths, is still another 
finish again being undertaken by finish- 
ing mills. 
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This is Staple Fiber 


‘ne of the most interesting developments 













of the American textile industry is the 
amazing increase in the production and 
use of man-made staple fiber. In the past 
ten years annual production has increased 
fifteen times over. In 1946 it reached ap- 
proximately 180 million pounds. This rep- 
resents a 28% share of the total pound- 
age of major man-made fibers for textile 
purposes. 

Staple fiber is produced essentially by 
cutting a quantity of continuous filaments 
into short lengths, corresponding to the 
lengths of cotton and wool fibers. These 
staple lengths are processed into yarn on 
regular spinning machinery by any of sev- 
eral systems used for spinning natural % 
fibers. 

Celanese Corporation is a major pro- 
ducer of cellulose acetate staple fiber which 5; 
is sold under the trademark Celanese4 
Lanese*. Alone, or blended with other fi- J 
bers such as cotton, wool ory iscose rayon, 
Lanese is spun into yarns which produce 
textiles covering a wide range of apparel, 
home decoration and automotive use. 

To each use Celanese Lanese imparts 
qualities of softness, beauty and durability 

.. fabrics for men’s and women’s apparel 
can be made that are light and cool for 
summer wear, or heavier and warmer for 
winter. Celanese* staple fiber is also being 
used in beautifully designed floor cover- 
ings which are not attacked by moths; in 
heavy drapery and upholstery fabries which 
lend new beauty to the home; in blankets 
which are warm and light; in interlinings 
for men’s and women’s sport and cold 
weather clothing and for automotive, rail- 
road and airplane fabrics which are good 
looking, easy to clean and saving in weight. 

Lanese is an example of Celanese crea- 
live research—a program continuously at 
work to produce better products and to 
improve their service to industry and the 
public. Celanese Corporation of America, 


Top illustration: Celanese staple fiber, known as 


180 Madison Avenue. New York 16 Lanese. Center: The same fiber drawn out and 
iiss 16. twisted. Bottom: The finished spun yarn ready for 
© Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. weavers and knitters. 
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Professional Women’s Diets 


(Continued from page 161) 


Subjects were asked to weigh all food 
and liquids consumed except water, cof- 
fee, tea, salt and other seasonings of this 
kind. Sugar, cream, lemon, catsup and 
such seasonings were weighed because of 
the food value found in these foods. All 
leftovers and waste such as peelings, 
pits, fat and bone were re-weighed and 
deducted from the original weight. 

The original plan’ was to weigh 
twenty-one consecutive meals. Questions 
arose which had not been anticipated. 
“What do I do if I miss a meal? Should 
I weigh an extra meal at the end of the 
weekr”"” “When | must eat away from 
home, how should I record this meal? 
Should I make it up at the end of the 
weckr” 

It was decided that) meals missed 
should be recorded as such only. ‘This 
action would facilitate getting more ac 
curate data. No meals were missed be 
cause of the lack of time to weigh the 
food. It was cither a case of routine 
living or of oversleeping. An occasional 
meal eaten out seemed to be a part of 
routine living with professional women. 
‘To make up the meal would lead to a 
possible distortion of the actual intake, 
since foods chosen on the menu are 
olten of the variety that the single-dwell 
er does not attempt to prepare for 
Examples are fresh shell fish, 
pic, turkey, roasts, sauces and special 


hersell 


pastries. Since so many of the women 
do indulge in this kind of fare when 
“eating out,” it is necessary to include 
these menus in this study. Hence, each 
subject was told to indicate which menus 
were “eaten out” and to record an accu 
rate measurement and description of 
the food consumed. From this informa 
tion weights were estimated and the 
food values were calculated with the 
weighed foods. 

Special emphasis was placed on the 
value of continuing the already estab 
lished pattern of cating rather than to 
simplify or improve dietary habits to 
save time or to “make a better show 
ing.” Each was told that there would 
be no identity shown in the report of 
the study and that suggestions for im 
provement would be forthcoming only 
upon request by the subject herself. 

At the time the data was collected, 
a questionnaire was filled) out) which 
served as background information about 
the subject and her food habits. Identity 
was concealed by the assignment of a 
number to each subject. ‘Those who 
weighed 21 consecutive meals were given 
numbers one through seven. 

On the basis of three meals a day for 
a period of seven days (441 meals, only 


9 ho 


97, of the meals were missed; 80.3°% 
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were weighed and 17.2% of the meals 
were eaten out and were measured. 

‘The following form was used to sum- 
marize the foods consumed each day by 
cach subject in terms of calculated food 
values: 


‘Total 


Food Grams) Calories 


The calculations were made from the 
Tables of Food Composition in Terms 
of Eleven Nutrients. 

The Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances (Revised 1915) by the National 
Research Council were used as a_ basis 
for comparison for adequacy of the di- 
etary intake. For example, using 37.5 
calories per kilogram of body weight, 
the 21 subjects’ daily caloric requirement 
ranged from 2000 to 2700. calories. 


Results —This study has shown that, 
even though the professional woman 
plans to eat 21 consecutive meals at 
home, she can not always do so. The 
unexpected “meal out is very often a 
professional duty or gesture. Although 
2.5°7 of the meals were missed, no one 
subject habitually missed breakfast. 

Only one of the women studied met 
all of her daily dietary requirements. 
Seven of them met all but the caloric 
and one other requirement while two 
met all but three of their dietary stand 


ards. Four of the subjects met then 
needed intake of three or less food 
values. 


Since this study was made during the 
time of food rationing, there is | un- 
doubtedly some correlation between the 
facts that fifteen of the twenty-one re 
ported a lack of red points affecting 
their choice of food and that only two 
thirds of the women met their protein 
requirement. Whether or not the failure 
to substitute adequate amounts of eggs, 
cheese, fish, poultry, legumes and extra 
milk for meat which took red points 
was caused by a lack of knowledge, care 
lessness or a distaste for the substitute 
foods was not known. ‘There was, how- 
ever, a general feeling that most foods 
except fruits and vegetables are “‘fatten- 
ing.” 

Foods listed as definite food dislikes 
by more than one subject are_ beer, 
brains, buttermilk, coffee, kohlrabi, par- 
snips, rare meat and turnips. Organ 
meats such as kidneys, liver and tripe 
scemed to be least popular, even though 
they took no red points. 


Protein, Fat CHO Ca. Ph.) Iron A |B, B, 





Vitamins 


Niacin C 


The caloric intake of this group was 
the only significant lack from a statistical 
point of view. The intake of Vitamin 
A and Ascorbic Acid rated as 
cantly Other food 
varied with individuals but as a group, 
the standard deviation remained within 
the bounds rating “no significant differ- 
ence” statistically. 

The following menus are typical of 
those recorded by the only subject: who 
met all of her daily requirement: 


“signifi- 


excessive.” values 


BREAKFAST 
Orange Juice 
Oatmeal — Whole Milk 
Coffee with Evaporated Milk 


Luncu 
‘Tangerine 
Sandwich of Peanut Butter, ‘Tomato 
Leituce, and Mayonnaise 
Coffee Milk 
DINNER 
Chicken a la King 


Yam Spinac h 
Raw Carrot Celery 
Milk Rhine Wine 


Berween MEALS 
Coffee Cake 
‘Tea 


Conclusions and Recommenda- 

tions 

1. The diets of the twenty-one profes- 
sional women of Greenwich studied are 
fairly adequate with respect to all food 
values, except in calories. 

2. Nutrition education should be en 
couraged among all professional women. 

3. Busy professional women should be 
encouraged to use equipment such as 
pressure cookers which are designed to 
save time and food values. 

4. This group should be encouraged 
to use prepared mixes, frozen prepared 
foods and other short cuts in order to 
facilitate the preparation of a good diet. 

5. Nutritionists should) work more 
with professional women to reach great 
numbers of the population and thus to 
encourage good food habits. 
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Nutritive Value 





By LABORATORY DIGESTIBILITY TEST 


“The first essential for a food to be considered of high nutritive value is that it be relatively 
completely digested and absorbed ... 

“Because of the increasing importance of margarine in the present-day diet, these 
results are now being reported . . . 

“The average coefficient of digestibility of the seven experiments on margarine is 97, 
which is identical with the average obtained in the three tests on butter... There was 
no evidence of alteration in the absorption of other components of the diet with either 
diet. The subjects remained in normal health for the duration of the tests. These data 
indicate that from the standpoint of digestibility, margarine can be considered as con- 


taining a fat of high nutritive value.” 


—Excerpt from “Studies on the Comparative Nutritive Value of Fats; IX: The 
Digestibility of Margarine Fat in Human Subjects,” by Harry J. Deuel, Jr., 
Dept. of Biochemistry and Nutrition, University of Southern California School of 
Medicine. Reported in the Journal of Nutrition, July 10, 1946, pp. 69-72. 


Br HOMESPU. F “FEST OF TIME “6 Edith Bell, sixteen when the photograph at 


left was taken, has been used to Nucoa in her diet since she was four 
years old. Her mother, Mrs. Fred Bell, is typical of millions of mothers 
who had discovered the goodness of Nucoa long before wartime butter 
shortage introduced table use of margarine generally. For Nucoa set the 
standard for a fine, modern margarine and won approval of homemakers 
and nutritionists years ago. It was the first margarine in America made 
with wholly domestic, pure vegetable oils, the first to add Vitamin A 
(1937), and first to guarantee 15,000 U.S.P. units of Vitamin A in every 
delicious pound. 
Try Nucoa in your own home to convince yourself of its “melt-in-your 

mouth” goodness. You'll have confidence then in recommending Nucoa 


where needed for high nutritive value without high cost. 





ee 
Edith Bell, @ «pread ‘n’ Nucoa girl fe 
af ° 


VS 
twelve of her sixteen yee 


Nutritious NUCOA 


NOW WITH 15,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A 
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How the Armour 


label aids 


wise buying 


When information for Armour labels is com- 
piled, Marie Gifford, director of Armour Con- 
sumer Service and one of the country’s leading 
Home Economists, represents your interests. 
It is her responsibility to interpret consumer 
needs and food-buying problems ... to see 
that the helpful information consumers want 


is on every Armour Star Label. 


The modern way of shopping for food in a self-service 
store has greatly increased the need for teaching students 
how good informative labeling helps the consumer choose 
wisely. The Armour Star Corned Beef Hash label repro- 
duced here, can be used to show food-buying classes that 
a good descriptive label serves as a buying guide by telling 
the consumer the important facts about the product and 
how to use it. 

This sparkling new claret-red and white Armour Star 
Corned Beef Hash label not only suggests delicious food, 
purity and wholesomeness but gives the consumer all the 
facts she wants to know. The easy-to-read descriptive 
matter tells her what the product is; the exact ingredients; 





This is the sixth of a study series of the new 
Armour labels, They will be useful in teaching 
your students the principles of good labeling. 








who packs it; the net weight; that it is government in- 
spected for purity. To assure best results with the product, 
the label also tells her how to use it; how to heat and 
serve it; the measure of contents; how many it serves. 
And see how the Armour Star brand stands out on the 
label. It can be clearly read as the consumer approaches 
the shelf. This is important! Always look for the brand 
name. It saves the consumer time by quickly identifying a 
product she knows and likes. The brand is the authority 
behind the information on the label... the packer’s 
promise that this product will have the special qualities 
that please her family, every time. For instance: With 
every tin of Armour Star Corned Beef Hash, Armour 
promises the good eating, the far fresher flavor and extra 
tenderness that make this hash such a great favorite of 


the men. 


See the difference — and taste it! 
Corned Beef Hash 
Made Armour’s new “fresh-cooked” way 
Yes, you actually see the difference in this corned beef 
hash. The meat looks so fresh and appetizing! The pota- 
toes look firmer, whiter . . . freshly cooked! You taste the 
difference, too, in the far fresher flavor, the juicier meat. 
This extra goodness is the result of the new “ fresh- 
cooked” method developed by Armour during the war 
a difference that shows up in requests for extra helpings 
every time you serve Armour Star Corned Beef Hash. 


THE BEST AND NOTHING BUT THE BEST IS LABELED ARMOUR * 
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Here’s what the Armour Star Corned Beef Hash label tells you... 


How to use it—Armour Star Corned 
Beef Hash is ready to heat and 
serve. 


How to heat and serve it~Directions — —~ 
for frying and baking hash with ~ 
suggestions for serving. 


Additional free recipes offered on 

every can. For free Armour Star 
canned meat recipe booklet, write ~ 

to Marie Gifford, Consumer Service > 
Department, Armour and Company, ~ 
Chicago 9, Illinois, 








| 
/ { 
Your guarantee of purity and whole- { 
someness—v. S. inspected. 


Who packs it?—Armour and Cém- 
pany, packers of America’s finest 
line of canned meats. 


Read the label... to help you buy 
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i» ARMOUR STAR CORNED BEEF HASH 
» SREADY To HEAT AND SERV! 
, FoR FRIED HASH: Place contents in frying P® 
me tablespoons butter or drippings and 7 
towly vatil well browned, or chill can, ope” bd 
Re Gnd remove contents whole. Slice in 4 oa 
"es ond fry in drippings. Serve with broiled 







tomat 
2s for delicious taste treat 






FOR BAKED HASH: Remove contents !0 shallow 
*O8serole, dot top with bits of butter or aig 
ond bake for 25-30 minutes in moderate 


‘ rd 
Ornish with poached eggs oF sliced he 
Ooked eggs. 


F, A 4 
er Armour Star canned meat recipe or 
Rie 10 Marie Gifford, Consumer sawn ino 
/ Armour ond Compony, Chicago 


( 4 
MENTS: approximarety 1% cues » SERVINGS: 1 


> \ 
\ \Contents in cups— Approximately 
N 134 cups. 


\ . 
% How many it serves—Servings: 3 to 4. 


‘ Exact ingredients — Chopped pota- 
toes, cooked beef, beef broth, onions, 


—_ salt, spice and sodium nitrite. 
~ 
~“ . . see 
~ Easily-identified brand name— 
‘ ARMOUR", your assurance of get- 


\ __ ting the best and nothing but thebest. 
\ : 
Net weight— One pound net. 


~~~ What the product is— Corned Beef 
Hash. 


ARMOUR 


Consumer Service 


ARMOURS 
BO ANNIVERSARY 
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What a Voeational Teacher Should Know 


HE National Association of Indus- 

trial Teacher-Trainers has prepared 
the following criteria for evaluating the 
effectiveness of vocational teachers. Ac- 
cording to the Association the good voca- 
tional instructor will know: 

1. How to analyze a trade or occupa- 
tion to discover the teachable con- 
tent. 

2. How to select and plan jobs and 
projects that involve the teachable 
trade content and how to arrange 
them in a sequence of difficulty. 


3. How people learn the principles of 
human behavior — with an under- 
standing of adolescents, the relation- 
ship of psychology to teaching, 
group and individual traits and the 
meaning of such terms as_intelli- 
gence quotient, achievement quo- 
tient, etc. 

4. How vocational education developed 
and its objectives to include history 


and relationship to general educa- 
tion and the objectives of various 
types of vocational programs. 

5. How to teach, including planning 
of teaching material, presentation of 
content, use of teaching aids, grad- 
ing students’ work, etc. 

6. How to develop written instruc- 

tional material such as instruction 

sheets, assignment sheets, informa- 
tion sheets, blueprints, and shop 
drawings. 

How to manage a school shop, or- 

ganize shop personnel, keep shop 

and class records, procure jobs and 
handle routine duties. 

8. How to plan and lay out a trade 
shop, select, purchase and_ install 
machinery and equipment including 
the purchase of small tools. 


~ 


9. How to counsel students, under- 
stand the meaning of guidance and 
the responsibility of the vocational 


Housewives Study Their Jobs 


By Helen Dick 


Senior Journalism Student 
Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 


WICE a month housewives of Denton 

put aside their aprons and brooms, 
take up notebooks and pencils and hurry 
off to the class room. 

Their three R’s consist of new tricks 
of a trade that demands skill in such 
things as getting Junior to wash behind 
his ears, dusting and sweeping, washing 
and ironing, balancing a budget and 
just generally keeping a vitamin-filled, 
happy family. 

Classes, a part of the nation-wide 
movement for adult education, are un- 
der the direction of Mildred Horton! 
who works with the state board of voca- 
tional education and does half-time 
teaching in the department of home 
economics at Texas State College for 
Women. 

Meetings of the thirty or forty women 
who participate in the open discussions 
on everything from Russian tea cakes 
to the behavior of the seven-year-old are 
the result of cooperative action by the 
college, the board of vocational educa- 
tion, and the Parent and Teacher Asso- 
ciation of the city. 

The Parent Teacher's Association, 
with Mrs. Joseph Kimbrough as_presi- 
dent, appointed a chairman and _ ad- 
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Child’s play for mothers who study it 


visory council to aid Miss Horton in 
determining the time, place and type 
of study. Women were encouraged to 
revert to “school days,” and the classes 
which began in February, 1946, have 
thrived. 

Young and old alike benefit from this 
adult education program. Students of 
home economics who may organize adult 
classes in the future, help plan and 
present the subject matter and demon- 
strations. Individual conferences with 
Miss Horton make such participation 


teacher in a guidance program. 

10. How labor laws and labor regula- 
tions affect the youthful worker as 
set forth in state and federal legisla- 
tion. 

11. How to speak correct English and 
recognize it in others. 

12. How to write good English includ- 
ing correct spelling and the use of 
punctuation according to accepted 
rules of grammar. 

13. How to use the blackboard effective- 
ly by acquiring ability to make 
sketches in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of orthographic and_perspec- 
tive drawing. 

14. How to apply the knowledge of 
psychology, methods of teaching and 
shop organization and management 
under practical teaching conditions. 

15. How to develop instructional aids 
such as slides, blow-ups, mock-ups, 
models, as well as operate audio 
visual equipment. 


more meaningful for them. 

The adults receive much useful infor- 
mation and many practical ideas, and 
without tuition fees. For example, 
Christmas decorations and gift-wrapping 
were studied before the holiday season. 
A pop-corn cake as a center-piece pro- 
vided a demonstration and refreshment 
for one of the three classes. Another 
class took a peek into the ovens of 
neighbors around the world and went 
home to surprise the family with a Swed- 
ish tea ring or a Bohemian Christmas 
twist. 

Ideas are pooled and free discussions 
held. What to do when the baby has 
a tantrum or Johnny stays out late 
brings advice based on practical experi- 
ence. Various age groups and the physi- 
cal and intellectual development of chil- 
dren are studied. Particular attention is 
given to the relationship of members of 
a family, for as Miss Horton sees it, 
“family unity and solidarity make happy 
living.” 

Class work has included such topics 
as comfortable living in the home, china 
and silver, canning and cake making. 
Home work may result in a new slip 
cover for the divan or a new dish for 
supper. So it is easy to see why all the 
family benefits from this school for 
housewives. 
1In February Miss Horton left for a new position in 
Washington, D. C., but the adult classes will continue. 
Miss Horton will act as executive secretary for the 
American Home Economics Association and official 
head of the headquarters staff. She was formerly vice- 


director and state home demonstration agent of the 
extension service at Texas A&M. 
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Send for these “best sellers” y 
from our FREE Library 
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130,000 copies of this teaching aid 
are now in use! 


The book is fully illustrated with clear photo- 
graphs. 

It contains a wealth of comprehensive charts 
and tables to aid you and your students in the 
study of essential nutrients, vitamins, minerals, 
calories, and recommended dietary allowances. 


Copies are available for student distribution. 





File of Lunchroom Recipes. Here are new ideas for 
entrees, vegetable dishes, salads, and desserts to 
be made with canned foods. 


On 4" x 6" file cards, ingredients in both weight 
and measure are listed. Total yield, number of 
portions, and size of individual portion are also 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, DEPT. PH-3-47 } 
Kitchen Tested Recipes. This recipe book con- 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. } 
tains 30 brand-new tempting and tasty dishes. a ee es 
Each recipe is easy to make because each H free copies of ‘The High School Manual on H 
‘ aes ! Commercially Canned Foods i 
contains a nutritious canned product—soup, tre cuples of “Kitchen Tasted Recipes” 1 
vegetable, fish, fruit, or juice. Lunchroom Recipe Files ; 
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Industry’s Bosses 
(Continued from page 151) 


evening dresses or cashmere sweaters. 
The foregoing are cited merely as ex- 
amples to emphasize the vital impor- 
tance in setting up any consumer panel 
of having that panel truly representa- 
tive of a typical cross section of the 
country. Experience dictates four fun- 
damental and unbreakable requisites in 
building any national panel of consum- 


ers if the results are to be authentic. 





HOMEMAKING 
EQUIPMENT 


First the panel members must be dis- 
tributed geographically in strict relation 
to the way in which the nation’s popu- 
lation is distributed. This is particularly 
important because reactions of house- 
wives in New England to many types 
of merchandise may differ considerably 
from those of the home makers in the 
deep south or the northwest. Difference 
in climate, in types of occupations and 
even in racial backgrounds may help to 
accentuate these variations. 

The second consideration in setting 
up a truly representative panel is the 




















Clothing Construction Table 
for 4 Students 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in Homemaking and Vo- 
cational Equipment. Let SHELDON 
Planning Engineers help you plan 
your Homemaking Areas and 
Vocational Departments. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of 
Homemaking Equipment 
and plans for Homemaking 
Rooms is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 





eH. SHELDON «& company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











size of the communities in which con- 
sultants live. Here again it is manda- 
tory that a panel to be truly representa- 
tive must have its consultants distributed 
exactly the way our national population 
is distributed, that is, the same percent- 
ages who live on farms, in small or 
medium sized cities and in large metro- 
politan areas. The farm family, for ex- 
ample, requires certain qualities in a 
piece of merchandise that may vary con- 
siderably from the needs of a city family. 
Their expenditures will differ, and their 
requirements for products are in sub- 
stantial variance. 

The age of a consultant is an im- 
portant factor in any product study. 
Consequently, this becomes the third 
requisite of a reliable consumer panel. 
A young bride just starting to keep 
house will have ideas on what she ex- 
pects from a product quite different 
from those of an older woman who has 
already raised a family. 


The fourth factor is income. It is 
quite obvious that families with annual 
incomes of less than $1,000 are com- 
pelled by economic necessity to look for 
certain qualities in the merchandise they 
buy that the medium and higher income 
families may be able to overlook. ‘They 
cannot, for example, permit style and 
beauty to be the sole determining fac- 
tors in their purchase of clothing or 
furniture, nor can they purchase the 
more appetizing but less substantial 
foods that the higher income groups 
may be willing and able to buy. 

Thus we have four unbreakable yard- 
sticks in organizing a consumer panel: 
geographical location, community size, 
age and family income. From experi- 
ence we in National Family Opinion 
know that when consultant families are 
selected and fitted into a pattern that 
duplicates in every way the national 
population figures we have built a truly 
representative cross section of American 
family life whose reactions will be typi- 
cal of the entire United States. 

No consultant family can be added 
to one of our panels until full informa- 
tion relating to the four factors men- 
tioned above is furnished us. In addi- 
tion, we are supplied with many other 
facts pertaining to the family pattern. 
These other facts cover such things as 
home ownership, the marital status of 
each consultant, the number of children 
in the family, age and sex of children, 
the educational backgrounds of both the 
mother and father. Altogether we ob- 
tain the answers to approximately 150 
questions, all of them necessary as a 
supplementary guide to assist us in 
selecting consultants for inclusion into 
one of our panels of 1,000 families. All 
of these home makers, through their 
membership in National Family Opin- 


(Concluded on page 182) 
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It's NEW... It's FREE to teachers 


Fill out the coupon on page 199 today ai 
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Here is a new illustrated wall chart for your home — mation about the various types of wax polislies and 
management classes which tells the story of wax their uses in modern protective housekeeping. 
£ 2 } } 
The chart is large and easy to read. Its colors are The wall chart was compiled by the makers of 
bright and attractive. Beginning with the use of wax Johnson’s Wax, the famous wax that gives such 
in nature, it quickly shows your young homemakers rich beauty and protection to floors, furniture, 
how wax was used through the centuries down to woodwork. You are invited to clip the coupon on 
modern times. This chart gives them helpful infor- age 199 and send for vour free copy right now. 
} } 


Johnson’ registere rademark 


{ 
FREE! For use in your classrooms: (1) ‘“Teacher’s Hand 


book on Home Care and Conservation by the Modern } 
Wax Method.” (2) New Teacher’s Chart, “Wax a { 4 

Precious Heritage of Nature.” (3) New Student Folder, JOHNSON Ss WAX 
“The Remarkable Story of Wax.” 

Popular Movie Available also. “Beauty for Keeps,” a} Paste, Liquid, Cream 


dramatic sound film for classroom showing, in 16 mm. 


sound. Write for FREE showing dates. . la 
Johnson's Self Polishing Glo-Coat 


{ S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. P-37, Racine, Wisconsin 
{ S C. Johason & Son, Lid., Brantford, Canada 
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Industry’s Bosses 
(Continued from page 180) 


ion, have volunteered to express their 
opinions about various specific services 
as well as about the merchandise we 
send them for sampling and testing. 

They are assured that their names will 
never be used, nor will any information 
about them be shown to anyone outside 
our headquarters staff. We also assure 
them that they will never be asked to 
buy anything. 

Our consultants frequently receive 


two or more samples of products for use 
in their homes, and they are then asked 
to report on their experiences with these 
products. These products are always sent 
in unlabeled containers, so that con- 
sultants are not prejudiced in any way 
by the use of the manufacturer's name 
on merchandise. We investigate all mer- 
chandise thoroughly before it is sent out. 
Consequently, our consultants receive 
merchandise only from reputable manu- 
facturers. A frequent exchange of cor- 
respondence with our consultants per- 
mits us to offer manufacturers the bene- 
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page 199 offering our free recipe booklet. 


Canned Mushrooms are essentially of equal 
nutritive value to the fresh! 
This seal on the can guarantees finest 
quality and purity! 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. 
521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





For another tempting recipe combining mush- 
rooms with macaroni, clip and send coupon on 














fit of observations and suggestions made 
by these typical home makers. 

Through the use of these facilities and 
the cooperation of consultant families, 
manufacturers are thus able to pretest 
consumer reactions to new products, 
Through the same facilities manufac. 
turers are able, through _ periodical 
checks, to obtain consumer preferences 
as to their own and competitive prod- 
ucts. ‘The thinking of a relatively small 
but representative group can thus give 
industry an accurate idea of the think- 
ing of the entire country. The necessary 
changes can then be made in their prod- 
ucts as are indicated by public demand. 

A recent investigation on home can- 
ning, as one example, showed a manu- 
facturer of fruit jars what improvements 
women wanted and why they prelerred 
certain types of jar caps over others. It 
also showed him where the nation’s 
home makers preferred to buy their 
canning supplies, thereby showing him 
the way to make his products more ayail- 
able to consumers. 

Another interesting investigation on 
house paint showed this particular paint 
manufacturer the qualities that families 
look for and expect in paint. One inter- 
esting feature of this study was the fact 
that families with small children wanted 
a paint for the inside of their homes 
that would be more washable, whereas 
families with grown children were more 
keenly conscious of color harmonies, 
luster, etc. 

A canner was contemplating the pack- 
ing of a certain fruit item used for 
pies. Before offering it on the market 
he was anxious to have typical home 
makers make pies with his product and 
report on their experiences. Samples 
suitably labeled with instructions but 
without the packer’s name were sent to 
the consultants, and their reactions were 
reported to the packer. This product 
had been thoroughly tested in the pack- 
er’s kitchens before being sent out, but 
the reactions of housewives who made 
the pies in their own homes gave him 
new ideas for improvements. Thus when 
the product was finally offered for sale 
on the open market, the packer knew 
that he was better able to satisfy more 
customers. 

All the time and money being ¢x- 
pended in ever increasing amounts on 
consumer research is due to a recognl- 
tion on the part of manufacturers that 
“The consumers are their bosses.” ‘The 
manufacturer knows that competition 
forces him to be forever alert in safe- 
guarding and improving the quality of 
his products, so as to satisfy his most 
exacting critics—his customers. By being 
responsive to the needs and wishes of 
his customers he can thus assure himself 
of a continuation of their confidence, 
which will in the long run result in an 
increasing demand for his products 
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Your Singer Sewing Center offers 


time- and temper-savers for sewing classes! 





For instance 





1. Singer Illustrated Guides. Clear 
text and enlightening illustrations save 
repeated explanations—make everything 
so much simpler! Order in lots of 12 or 
more for special school price—Home Dress- 
making and Home Decorating Guides, 
15¢ each. Make-over Guides, 10¢. 


2. Singer quality supplies. Tell your 
students about the fully stocked notions 
counter at your Singer Sewing Center. 


uniform high quality, reasonably 
priced—whether threads, trims, 
zippers, bindings, or whatever! 








Helpful Sewing Aids for teachers— 
yours upon request! Singer offers free 
wall charts, textbooks, and classroom 
manuals. 

Need New Machines? Singer deliveries 
are improving constantly. Order yours 


SINGER 
SEWING CENTERS 


There’s one near you to serve you 


now! 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1946, 1947, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
All rights reserved for all countries. 
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Then you'll be sure they get supplies of 


Streamline your classwork — smooth out 
your pupils’ difficulties—with Singer’s 
helpful services. 





3. Singer Teen-Age Sewing Lessons. 
Extra help for girls who have lagged behind 
or want to go ahead faster. These popular 
lessons can be conveniently arranged at your 
Singer Sewing Center—after school or on 
Saturdays. Special low rates for girls 12 to 17 





4. Singer ‘‘finish-up’ Services. Your 
Singer Sewing Center will cover buttons and 
belts, make tailored buttonholes, do picoting 
and hemstitching. Expert work—but inex- 
pensive! 
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Pioneers 
In Home Economies 


(Continued from page 154) 


of that same month, brought mostly 
regrets—regrets, however, that were not 
mere casual acknowledgments but ex- 
pressions of sincere and genuine interest 
and hope for future opportunity to 
participate in an extension of the con- 
ferences. 

No, I was not present at that first 
conference, but at later conferences I 
came to know Lake Placid, many of the 





conterence attendants and the atmos- 
phere of the meetings so well that I 
have built for myself the illusion of 
having sat with those pioneers in 1899 
and participated in their deliberations. 

Picture the scene for yourselves: A 
beautiful littke mountain lake, called 
Mirror Lake because of its clear waters. 
A brown shingled clubhouse at the edge 
of the lake. Trees, a glory of reds and 
golds, russets and greens such as no 
place on earth produces better than the 
Adirondacks. Back of the woods the 
mountains. The air in September like 


CHOCOLATE 


That made a cookie Vp 





UST a few years ago a cookie 
was “born”! The first brand- 
new, different kind of cookie in 
years and years! Each delicious 
bite contained whole pieces of 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate. 
That's what makes Toll House 
Cookies so exciting, so delicious! 
They’re so easy to make, your 
newest student will be able to bake 
them perfectly. The recipe is on 
every 7 oz. package of Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate Morsels. 


Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate can be used in 
any dessert calling for 
Chocolate or Cocoa. Send 
for your free recipe book. 


SEMI-SWEET 
CHOCOLATE DEPT. 


60 Hudson St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


ms * 
moro® TOLL HOUSE == 


Made with NESTLE’S Semi-Sweet Chocolate 
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wine—cool, clear, clean, pure. Nothing 
for personal comfort neglected; chairs 
easy to sit on, light and ventilation good, 
food wonderful. Work and rest periods 
spaced, with provision for recreation in 
long trips on the lake and out into the 
marvelous countryside. A feeling of for- 
everness about time and of togetherness 
about people. A pervading gladness to 
have found companionship on the job 
of opening up the frontier. An experi- 
ence which none of those present ever 
forgot and which they were able to 
memorialize in all subsequent confer- 
ences. A wonderful beginning for the 
young aspirant to academic honors, the 
home economics movement. 

Only eleven persons were present at 
that first conference, but small as was 
the number attending, the group was 
fairly representative of the stage of de- 
velopment home economics had reached 
in its service to the public. Mrs. Rich- 
ards was there, of course, for without 
her, no play. No fanfare accompanied 
her completely natural selection as chair- 
man of the occasion; an office which 
descended upon her yearly for all but 
two of the next nine annual conferences, 
and on those two occasions she was out 
of that part of the country. The Deweys 
were hosts of the occasion, Mrs. Dewey 
standing by to make the week a marvel 
of comfort and in her wise, quiet, kind 
way extracting the meaning of the meet- 
ing for future recording. Mr. Dewey 
probably breezed in and out of the dis- 
cussions to imbue them with the robust- 
ness of his vigorous personality. All 
three of these people have already been 
introduced to you. About the next one 
of the eleven participants in the con- 
ference, Anna Barrows, editor of the 
American Kitchen Magazine, I must 
take a little time to tell you, for in time 
I came to know her well. Miss Barrows 
was indeed a pioneer in this home eco- 
nomics movement and the trails she 
helped to blaze were as truly a part of 
the route travelled in bringing home 
economics to its present destination as 
the broader avenues opened by Ellen 
H. Richards. 

Miss Barrows was a leader in a group 
of women who saw _ social salvation 
through improvement in food prepara- 
tion, and some of whose names are still 
recorded at least on the shelves of your 
libraries because of authorship or joint 
authorship of a cook book. ‘Togethet 
with Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, Miss Barrows 
was responsible for the Home Science 
Cook Book. These two women together 
had startéd the first magazine in the 
field of home economics, called the New 
England Kitchen Magazine. In passing, 
let it be noted that along about this 
time, an economic opportunity for wom- 
en had really flowered in the form of 


(Continued on page 194) 
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PICTURE QUIZ: 





], Easy to save! “I’m putting my 
money into U. S. Bonds because 
it’s the easiest way for me to save. 
Under the Payroll Savings Plan, I 
put aside a regular amount each 
week for Bonds. So far, I’ve saved 
$500 without missing the money!” 





4, Fights inflation! “I want America 
to stay economically sound. That’s 
why I’m putting all our extra dollars 
into U. S. Bonds. It’s like buying 
a share in our country’s future 
prosperity!” 


(ANSWER BELOW ) 





2, Goodinvestment! “Getting back 
$4 for every $3 I invest—the way 
I will in ten years’ time with U. S. 
Bonds—is my idea of a good invest- 
ment. I know it’s safe and sound, 
too, because it’s backed by Uncle 
Sam. Buy Bonds, I say.” 





5, Rainyday! “Maybe a rainyday’s 
coming for me. Maybe it isn’t. But 
I am taking no chances. That’s 
why I’m buying all the U. S. Bonds 
I can through my Payroll Savings 
Plan.”’ 


Which of these five people gives the 
right reason for buying U.S. Bonds ? 





3, Plans for the future! “Ten years 
from now, the money I’ll get for my 
U.S. Bonds will help to send my kids 
to college, or buy our family a new 
home. I think that buying U. S. 
Bonds is the wisest thing a family 
man can do.” 


THE ANSWER 


Every one of these people 
gives the “right’’ reason—be- 
cause there’s more than one 
right reason for buying U. S. 
Bonds. F 
Whichever way you buy 
them—through Payroll Sav- 
ings, or your local bank or post 
office— U.S. Bonds are the best 
investment you can make! 


Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 








Contributed by this magazine 
in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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lowa State Workshop 


URING the summer quarter of 1947 

four special features will be offered 
graduate students by the division of 
home economics at Iowa State College. 
They are credit for attendance at the 
American Home Economics Association 
annual meeting and workshops in hous- 
ing, textiles and clothing, and family 
relations. The workshops will be under 
the guidance of, or directed by, the 
resident staff with consultants from out- 
side. These offerings are planned for 


teachers, prospective teachers, dietitians, 
nutritionists with welfare and health 
agencies, extension workers, women in 
business, and others interested in inten- 
sive units of study in the respective sub- 
ject matter areas. All applications for 
admittance to these workshops should 
be sent to the appropriate department 
head prior to May 15th. A total of four 
credits may be carried by a student en- 
rolled in a three-weeks’ workshop. 
Housing Workshop, unit 1, June 17- 








Director of Kellogg's 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


onmaage you are one of the favored few 
who live where March is a sunny 
month, but out where I live, March days 
are usually gray and gloomy. And when 
Old Doctor Sunshine hides his head, wise 
mothers must get more vitamin D into 
their young ones. All who teach nutrition 
can well devote a lesson to facts about this 
“sunshine” vitamin. 


WHO NEEDS IT? HOW MUCH? 


The 1945 revised edition of Recommended 
Daily Dietary Allowances, established by 
the National Research Council, states that 
in adolescence, “the need for vitamin D is 
as universal and as great as in infancy.” 
This same authority has set 400 I.U. as the 
amount needed each day right through the 
ages of one to twenty! 


WHERE DO WE GET IT? 


Of course, the age-old source of vitamin D 
is sunlight. Its direct rays enable the body 
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Barter 
BY morn or KELLose’® 


NUTRITION LESSON FOR MARCH! 


to manufacture vitamin D. However, win- 
dow glass, clothing, soot in the air—and 
just plain March cloudiness—screen out 
vitamin D and force us to look elsewhere 
for this vitamin. To fish-liver oils, irradi- 
ated ergosterol . . . Kellogg’s Pep! 


400 1.U. PER OUNCE! 


Yes, Kellogg’s Pep! Kellogg’s adds the full 
minimum daily requirement of 400 I.U. of 
vitamin D to each ounce of Pep. I know 
of no other popular, ready-to-eat cereal 
which is so enriched. We also add to Pep 
the whole-grain values of niacin and iron 
and more than the whole grain values of 
thiamine. A pretty good bargain in nutri- 
tion, say I! 


Mary I. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


gps 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES~ RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 


ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT ~ KRUMBLES 





PEP RECIPES! For folder of recipes for delicious muffins, candies, cookies 
and a special entrée, all made with Pep, see Coupon Section, page 20) 
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28, credit one; unit 2, June 30-July 23, 
credit three. In the first unit attention 
will be directed toward solving problems 
of family living which relate to planning 
and remodeling the kitchen, adequate 
home lighting, and selection of appli- 
ances to carry on household tasks effi- 
ciently and _ satisfactorily. This study 
will be under the direction of Dr. Louise 
J. Peet, Head of the Household Equip. 
ment Department. 

In the second unit emphasis will be 
on the functional design, arrangement, 
remodeling, and construction of homes 
to meet family needs. Problems of ex- 
tension workers and teachers of housing 
will be given special consideration. Pro- 
fessor Henry Geise of the Iowa State 
College Agricultural Engineering Staff, 
Specialist in Farm Structures, Materials 
and Utilities; Dr. Paulena Nickell, Head 
of the Home Management Department, 
and others of the local staff will guide 
the work in this unit. 

Textiles and Clothing Workshop, 
June 30-July 18, credit four. This work 
shop is so designed that experienced 
teachers of college textiles and clothing 
courses may study intensive subject mat- 
ter for basic and advanced college 
courses. The entire time may be de- 
voted to subject matter or divided be- 
tween subject matter and evaluation. 
The workshop will be under the direc- 
tion of Professor Rosalie Rathbone, 
Head of the Textiles and Clothing De- 
partment, with Dr. Hester Chadderdon 
of the Home Economics Education De- 
partment, Specialist in Evaluation, serv- 
ing as consultant. 

Family Relations Workshop, July 28- 
August 16, credit four. This workshop 
will afford home economics teachers an 
opportunity to consider ways and means 
of correlating problems in family rela- 
tions with all areas of the homemaking 
curriculum. Dr. Mattie Pattison, Spe- 
cialist in Curriculum, will be in charge. 
Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Conference on 
Family Relations, will be guest consul- 
tant and Dr. Reuben Hill, family so- 
ciologist of Iowa State College, will be 
resident consultant throughout the 
three-week period. 

American Home Economics Assocta- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri, June 23-26, 
1947. Graduate students, by making ar- 
rangements before hand, may elect to 
attend the American Home Fconomics 
Association meeting in St. Louis, then 
participate in unit two of the housing 
or the textiles and clothing workshops 
or enroll in an intensive special topics 
course and thus earn four or five credits 
toward an advanced degree. However, 
no credit will be accepted for attendance 
at the Association meetings without reg- 
istration in the graduate college and 
advance approval by the department 
heads. 
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GOOD NUTRITION 


One of America’s most 
pressing educational problems 
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Q. What is the News Exchange? 

A. It is a clearing house of nutrition education in- 
formation, a news sheet, packed with ideas, plans 
and data from the field that all educators, particu- 
larly elementary teachers, will find both helpful and 
stimulating. 


Q. What is its purpose? 

A. To encourage interest in practical nutrition edu- 
cation at the elementary school level by a forceful 
presentation of the need for such education and the 
simple steps necessary to weave this teaching into 
the existing curriculum. 


Q. What does it include? 

A. A wealth of material such as “How to do it” 
ideas for school and community nutrition activities, 
reports on nutrition workshops, and actual case his- 
tories and survey results from schools where nutri- 
tion teaching has a place in the classroom. 


their ideas and techniques with one another through 


the pages of News Exchange. 


General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals + Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1947-—-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
=e ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
EDUCATIONAL SECTION PHE-8 
Dept. of Public Services 
General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please enter my free subscription to News Exchange 


And please send News Exchange also, to 


NEMO: co cccccccccccccccceceeseecccceecese ererrriyy 
ee et cemmaies Cs 6ssctowes Stofe:.cceccce 


POCHIOR: .ccccccee 66660606 ce SOROOs ccéeees ccccccccccce 
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TWO cups of undiluted Carnation Milk enrich this 
recipe with the food value of fovr cups of good whole 
milk! It’s a wonderful way to put more milk nourish- 
ment into meals. And wonderful, too, is the velvet blend 
that you get in all milk-rich dishes with Carnation 
Milk—heat-refined and homogenized to super-creamy 
smoothness! ... Try this recipe—then write for Carna- 
tion’s new ‘‘Velvet Blend Book,” containing dozens 
more. If you'd also like a quantity recipe (serving 48) 
for Peach Cream Pie, please mention it when you write. 
.. + Carnation Company, Dept. 752-B, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PEACH CREAM PIE 
Milk-rich and luscious! 


2/3 Cup sugar 2 eggs 
1/3 cup flour 1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
'4 teaspoon salt 1 9-inch baked pastry shell 
2 cups Carnation Milk, 14 peach slices 

undiluted, scalded 


Mix sugar, flour, and salt; slowly add Carnation Milk. 
Cook in double boiler until thick, stirring constantly. 
Add small amount of this mixture to slightly beaten eggs; 
stir into remaining mixture, cook 4 minutes. Add vanilla. 
Cool; pour into pastry shell. Arrange peach slices on top. 
Garnish with whipped Carnation Milk and sliced cherry. 
Chill. Serves 6 to 8. 














Life for Umbrellas 
(Continued from page 157) 


ribbon is on the wide end of the section 
and needs no hem allowance. 

2. When the material can be cut 
double 

Bring together the selvedge edges of 
the material and be sure it is smooth. 
Cut through the fold. Sew the ribbon 
to both selvedge edges and to both cut 
edges. Then place the material with 
right sides together and cut as directed 
above. 


To Baste, Fit, Stitch 


Baste the sections of the new cover, 
making exactly the same kind and same 
width of seam as in the old one. Accu- 
racy is important, since any variation 
multiplied by 12, 14 or 16 seams makes 
a big difference. When basting, stretch 
the seams as you sew. When all seams 
are basted, the hole at the top should 
be loose enough so that you can easily 
insert your thumb. 

When all sections are basted together, 
put the cover on the frame wrong side 
out. Pin each seam to the tab at the 
end of the umbrella rib, allowing for 
a hem if the edge is unfinished below 
the tab, then carefully open the um- 
brella to check the fit. Sometimes the 
seams may have to be taken in to assure 
a snug fit at the umbrella tip. Do this 
by pinning in while the cover is on the 
umbrella. 

When the basted cover fits well, re- 
move it from the frame, and stitch it by 
machine, stretching the seams as you 
sew. Use large stitches, about 10 to the 
inch. Stitch inside the basting thread 
for about the last 2 or 3 inches from 
the point. 

There should be little space between 
the seams at the top where the section 
points meet. Notice this on another 
umbrella. 


Turn and stitch the hem. 


To Fasten to the Frame and 
Finish 


1. Tabs 


If the tabs on the ribs do not pull off 
easily, remove by soaking them in very 
hot water and by using pliers. Place the 
tab on the right side of the umbrella 
cover at the seam, with the open end 
of the tab at the edge of the finished 
covering. Using a twice-doubled thread 
(4 threads in each stitch), sew through 
the seam and tab, and wind the thread 
around the rib four times. Fasten the 
thread securely. Open the umbrella and 
place the cover over it, right side out. 
Slip the tabs on each rib. 

2. To finish the tip end 


Cut three circles of material 314 


inches in diameter. Cut from each a 
small center just large enough to fit 
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over the umbrella tip. Place a circle 
over the tip end, on top of the umbrella 
covering. Fit and pin the inside edge 
of the circle to the umbrella covering 
at four points as in Figure 3. Remove 
the cover from the frame and trim off 
the excess covering that extends beyond 
the center of the small circle. Overcast 
the circle to the cover and turn the circle 
to the wrong side. 

Replace the cover on the frame for 
the last time. Slip the tabs on the ribs, 
and open the umbrella. 

Gather the outside edge of the second 
circle, place it over the tip end, and 
draw up and fasten it. 

Glue the plastic cap back in place so 
that no rough edges show on the ruffle. 

8. To fasten the cover to the long rib 

On each rib just below the point 
where the 14 ribs join the long ones, 
bring a double thread through the seam 
and tie it three times, using a square 
knot. Fasten it securely. 

4. To finish the cylinder 

Take the third circle, and cut it from 
the center to the outer edge in one 
place. Fit it around the base of the 
short ribs where they are joined to the 
sliding cylinder. Draw up the outer 
edge of the circle with a double gather- 
ing thread, and fasten it securely around 
the base of the cylinder. On the outer 


edge of the gathered circle, use a double - 


thread and fasten it to each rib at the 
base of the sliding cylinder. Examine 
another umbrella for this finish. 

After the first few wettings, the cover 
will fit the frame snugly. If you think 
it necessary, you may apply a waterproof 
finish to the cover once it is on the 
umbrella frame. 


Dutch Cookery 


(Continued from page 160) 

crumb consistency. Dissolve soda in hot 
water and add to molasses mixture, then 
turn this into pie plate lined with any 
preferred pastry. Top evenly with crumb 
mixture and bake about forty minutes, 
having oven hot, 450 degrees F., for first 
ten minutes, then reducing to 350 de- 
grees F. for remainder of baking. The 
top of the pie should be a rich golden 
brown with a layer of jellylike filling 
between it and the crust. 

There are many recipes for this gooa 
Pennsylvania Dutch pie. Some use bread 
crumbs in place of flour; others add 
spices; some stir halved raisins into the 
molasses filling: some arrange the filling 
and crumbs in alternate layers with 
crumbs as the final layer, but all make 
good Shoo-Fly or Molasses Crumb Pie. 
Editor's Note: This is the third in a series of re- 


— cookery articles by Lily Haxworth Wallace. 
he next article will be on Southern Colonial foods. 
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huroll Now 


TEXTILES AND TESTING SEMINAR 


JULY 7 TO 25 





See a great testing laboratory at work. 
Through lectures, demonstrations, and 
practice sessions, learn how textiles 
and related merchandise are tested in 
every phase of production and as fin- 
ished products. 


COURSE OF STUDY 
Five major divisions of the Testing 
laboratory will be covered in the three 
week study: 
Physical Testing 

Microscopy 

Chemistry 

Bacteriology 

Engineering 





NOTE: Special emphasis will be placed 
upon the testing of textiles from fiber 
to finished piece, including dyestuffs 
and chemical finishes. Field trips will 
be included. 


ENROLL NOW — Application will be 
accepted from home economists who 
have had some textile training. Enroll- 
ments limited. 















SEE COUPON SECTION 
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EASY TO MAKE 
EASY TO EAT 


SUGARLESS GINGERBREAD 


14, cup shortening 
214 cups sifted flour 
ll, teaspoons Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
/, teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon ginger 
1/2 teaspoon salt 
1 cup molasses 


l egg 
1/, cup hot water 


Melt shortening in deep saucepan 
over very low fire. Remove from 
fire; let cool. Mix and sift dry in- 
gredients. Add molasses and un- 
beaten egg to cooled shortening 
and mix until well blended. Add 
dry ingredients alternately with 
hot water, mixing well after each 
addition. Bake in well-greased 
8x8x2 pan in moderate oven 
(350°F.) 40 to 45 minutes or until 
done. This recipe makes 16 por- 
tions. Serve hot or cold; delicious 
with fresh applesauce. 


Bake with Baking Soda—in com- 
bination with sour milk, buttermilk, or 
sweet milk soured with fruit juices or 
vinegar, it’s nature’s own leavening— 
still the way to tender textures, deli- 
cate flavors, and soft, moist crumb, in 
cakes, cookies and hot breads. 


ARM & HAMMER 
OR COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5.N.Y 
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Radio—in Public 
Relations 


(Continued from page 153) 


and for a year were given 15 minutes 
one Saturday morning a month. These 
were our own radio programs in charge 
of our radio chairman, Miss Straub, who 
introduced each program and acted as 
Master of Ceremonies. 

At the end of that fourth year of 
broadcasting the station asked us if we 
would continue on the “Time to Chat” 
program which was on the air daily 
from 3:00 to 3:15 p.m. It was not the 
best time for business women and teach- 
ers, but the time was accepted graciously 
and plans made for it. Miss Janet Love- 
lace of Station WEBR was to interview 
members of our association on the 
fourth Thursday of each month. A new 
radio committee was set up headed by a 
new radio chairman and four members 
of the association. At that time the 
theme for the western HEA dinner 
meetings was women in different careers. 
So our committee decided to carry on 
the same theme for our radio programs. 
The programs for that year included: 
Home Economics in Extension Educa- 
tion, Home Economics in Public Schools, 
Homemakers, Home Economics in Col- 
lege, Home Economics in Public Wel- 
fare, Home Economics in School Cafe- 
terias, Home Economics in Public Utili- 
ties. 

Representatives of ail the above fields 
plus the committee were invited to 
meet with Miss Lovelace from the sta- 
tion to make plans for their broadcast. 
Feeling a spontaneous interview would 
be more interesting than one written 
word for word, it was suggested that 
each person list approximately six ques- 
tions upon which the interview could 
be based. 

A Listening Committee, necessarily 
composed mostly of homemakers because 
of the time of the day, was appointed. 
Cards containing information about the 
broadcast were mimeographed and given 
to the entire membership of the Western 
HEA. Members were urged to telephone 
or write in to the station to express their 
interest and appreciation. 

Our publicity chairman a day or so 
before each broadcast inserted a news 
item in the Buffalo paper to announce 
the program. A picture taken at a broad- 
cast was one of a group of five pictures 
depicting various phases of home eco- 
nomics which made the front page of 
the society column of the Sunday paper. 

Twice during the past year our asso- 
ciation was represented by good sized 
groups on “Early Date at Hengerer’s” 
which is broadcast each day at 9:15 a.m. 
over Station WBEN. Several members 
and students from their home economics 
classes were interviewed on their work. 


This year we moved to Station 
WKBW where Mrs. Lillian Kirk inter- 
views members of our association and 
students on the second Thursday of each 
month at 3:30 p.m. over her “Woman's 
Page of the Air.” We are endeavoring 
to show our listeners that home eco- 
nomics is not merely cooking and sew- 
ing but “training for living.” There- 
fore, we have taken as our theme, 
“Training the Homemaker of Tomor- 
row.” Each group broadcasting this year 
is writing its own script and endeavor- 
ing to become thoroughly familiar with 
it before the broadcast. 

What we have done, others can do. 
Your dream of a home economics asso- 
ciation radio program can become a 
reality by sincere effort and the desire 
to expand your public relations pro- 
gram to include it. 


News Notes 
(Continued from page 142) 


Fund. She will handle the association's 
drive to net $250,000 for a “Home for 
Home Economics” which was launched 
last June. 

Mildred Horton has assumed her du- 
ties as executive secretary of the AHEA. 
Miss Horton comes from the teaching 
staff of the Texas State College for 
Women and has, for the past twenty 
years, been head of home demonstration 
work in Texas. She has served as presi- 
dent of the Texas HEA, chairman of 
the extension department and_ vice- 
president of the AHEA and has taken 
part in two White House Conferences. 

Katharine R. Smith is the new di- 
rector of the National Canners Associa- 
tion’s home economics division, succeed- 
ed Marjorie H. Black who has resigned 
after twelve years with the organization. 
Under Miss Black’s able guidance the 
home economics department of the As- 
sociation has developed an_ excellent 
service kitchen and home economics 
press release program. Miss Smith who 
has been an assistant director of the 
home economics division since 1941 is 
a graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota. Margaret E. Butler, a University 
of Illinois graduate, has been appointed 
to assist Miss Smith. Miss Butler served 
as an Army dietitian during the war. 


If Your Copy is Late 


Contrary to expectations labor diflt- 
culties at our printers have not im- 
proved with the new year. So if your 
copy of PracricaAL HOME ECONOMICS 1S 
late please be patient, we are doing 
everything we can to get your copy to 
you the first week of the month. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Family Life 
(Continued from page 155) 


ties for observing and participating in 
family life activities. 

Last but not least, the house becomes 
a family life center through club pro- 
grams and activities, planned and car- 
ried out by the members of the group. 
Through these and similar experiences 
the “home” comes into contact with the 
community and other institutions which 
it influences and supports. 

It is the writer’s growing conviction 
that family life education is not and 
should not be confined to the frame- 
work of courses so labeled nor to the 
four walls of a single room where such 
courses may be taught through lectures 
and discussions, though these may very 
appropriately serve as a nucleus for the 
beginning and promotion of such a 
program. 


Radio—in Public 
Relations 


(Continued from page 153) 


that the program may go over. News- 


paper publicity is not the primary vehi- - 


cle for local interest in local programs. 
Get other organizations with which 
members may have contact to cooperate 
by listening; have a child announce the 
program in school assembly; have an- 
nouncements at PTA meetings; the 
more groups cooperating, the better. 
Have posters displaying time of pro- 
gram, arrange for group listening, but 
best of all is the person to person con- 
tact. However, in the final analysis it 
is not so much the publicity printed and 
otherwise, but the interest and action 
aroused which counts most. 

All schemes and dreams of an associa- 
tion radio program will develop much 
more soundly and securely if everyone 
involved knows about radio not only 
theoretically, but practically, in other 
words is doing a conscientious listening 
job right now. Each day you can listen 
to practical demonstrations of all these 
theories woven into a wide variety of 
patterns, 


Protection Against Colds 


_ Drinking straws offer valuable protec- 
Mion against colds and other winter ail- 
ments because they encourage consump- 
tion of healthful beverages and guard 
against contact with the rims of glasses 
Which are all too frequently inade- 
quately sterilized. 
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“TEN WAYS TO 
SMARTEN 
YOUR WARDROBE 
















includes — 
@ RIT color recipes for spring-summer 
high fashion shades 

e@ RIT color charts for covering color 
and combining old color with new 


@ Information on dyeing—and the re- 
‘action of synthetic fabrics to dyeing 





Send 


ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS & DYES 

. .. Guaranteed to dye all fab- 

rics including synthetics and 

mixtures. 
INSTANT RIT TINTS & DYES... 
The famous old reliable dye for 
cotton, wool, linen and other 
natural materials. 














~ 
Prepared by 
the RIT Fashion and s 
Home Economics Bureau 








Here is the very essence of the use 
of color in fashion! Ten prescriptions 
for smartening and reviving 





clothes and accessories—-ten 
fashion-color projects 
you'll want to introduce 


to your clothing classes. 


A-} RIT Products Corporation 

< 1401 West Jackson Blvd. 
> 

° Chicago 7, Illinois 


fot Please send me a free copy of “Ten Ways to 


ee ee ee ee 


Smarten Your Wardrobe with Color.” 


Name 

Address 

City Zone State 
Teacher of 

School 
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WILEY BOOKS 


in home economics 


YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! 
By JANET LANE 

Do your students think of posture 
as that old routine of “chest out, 
shoulders back’? Then let them read 
YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! For 
really good posture—everyday, useful 
posture means “being lined up for 
grace and action, your body carried 
in perfect balance. . . . It means 
Katherine Cornell leaning back in a 
chair, or Greer Garson floating down 
a stairway. It means Sonja Henie 
skimming over the ice . the diver 
in the air, an aquaplaner keeping his 
footing 

























This popular book is written in an 
entertaining style, illustrated with 
amusing and __ instructive drawings 
showing different posture do’s and 
don'ts Best of all, the book is 
sensible. It tells them how to stand, 
sit, reach, hold their head and shoul- 
ders, how to relax, and how the 
every-day motions of living can give 
muscles proper exercise. They will 
find YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! 
a refreshing guide to a good figure, 
grace, physical efficiency, and social 
Poise 












Ready in May 
2nd Edition, 1947 






$2.50 


160 Pages 
€ 


HOME AND FAMILY LIFE EDUCA- 
TION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

By ELIZABETH STEVENSON 

1946 299 Pages $2.75 










GOOD FOOD AND NUTRITION 
For Young People and Their Families 


By EDNA P. AMIDON, DOROTHY 
F. BRADBURY, and VIVIAN 
V. DRENCKHAHN 

$1.96 


1946 323 Pages 
& 


ELEMENTS OF FOODS AND 
NUTRITION 


By MARY T 
BERTA DENT 


Second Edition, 1945 357 Pages $2.25 
eS 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 











DOWD and AL 









By FRANCES SS. MILLER and 
HELEN H. LAITEM 


Second Edition, 1945 433 Pages $2.50 







obtainable on appro al 





Cople 






JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, WN. Y. 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 144) 


has given way to a set of suggested 
guides in growth and learning termed 
“maturity indicators.” Hence this fourth 
edition has been almost entirely re- 
written. 

The chapters on intellectual, emo- 
tional and social development of the 
young child have been expanded and 
the discussion of the feeding of the 
young child benefits from the latest ad- 
vances in the nutrition field. Changes 
in family life and the status of women 
and the effect of postwar problems are 
discussed in relation to their effect on 
the growing child. 

Illustrations have been selected care- 
fully to clarify and supplement the text. 
Many of the photographs were taken by 
parents of children in the Merrill-Palmer 
infant service and nursery school with 
which the authors have been long asso- 
R.R. 


ciated. 


Worth Knowing About— 


100 Selected Books is a catalog of 
some of the United States government 
publications currently available for sale. 
The accumulation of publications in the 
government printing offices amounts to 
several million. These publications cov- 
er a wide variety of subjects of interest 
to school libraries. Under law all must 
be sold regardless of age or scarcity. 
Order this catalog from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

ASTM Standards on ‘Textile Mate- 
rials gives in their latest form eighty-six 
specifications, test methods and_toler- 
ances for a wide range of textile mate- 
rials. Much other technical information 
is included in this 504-page book which 
is the latest revision of the publication 
sponsored annually by the ASTM Com- 
mittee D-13. It can be obtained from 
the ASTM Headquarters, 1916 Race 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa., at $4.00 per 
Copy. 

Textile Guide, 
1946-47 edition is a buyers’ guide to 
textile chemical products of some 193 
American manufacturers of chemical 
auxiliaries used in the textile industry. 
A cross-index of products and manufac- 
turers’ names makes for convenient ref- 
erence. Available from the Textile Book 
Publishers, Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., for $5.00 per copy. 
by simple, easy-to- 
follow illustrated directions — whether 
you're right or left-handed — whether 
you're eight or eighty. This thirty-six 
page instruction book with illustrations 
on every page is especially designed for 
the girl who wants something “different” 
to wear or who wants to give individ- 
ualized gifts on special occasions. Com- 


Chemical Specialty 


Learn to Crochet 








plete guidance is given in making almost 
any accessory a girl wears, from earrings 
to bedroom slippers, and _ crocheted 
handkervhief edgings, through pot hold- 
ers to bedspreads are among the useful 
gift attractions. Evening hood and mit- 
tens, hat and bag sets, belts and sweat- 
ers are all included in the twenty-one 
attractive patterns offered by the Spool 
Cotton Co., 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, 
N. Y. Price 10c. 

Foods for Baby, a revision of the 
original Gerber baby booklet, agrees 
with the mother that her baby is like 
no other baby. But the more she knows 
about feeding him the easier it will be 
to care for him in his years of de- 
pendence on her. Meal-time psychology, 
nutritional values of baby foods and 
better food habits are discussed at 
length in the thirty-one pages directed 
toward helping to raise a happy, healthy 


THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED-~(a) Executive housekeeper; general 
hospital, 400 beds, located in university medical 
center of East; college degree desirable; $300, 1n- 
cluding quarters. (b) Dietitian to take charge of 
cafeteria, Middle Western operations of _ well- 
known company; approximately 2,000 employees 
in offices, laboratories and factories; duties include 
responsibility for maintenance of hygienic stand- 
ards, nutritive values, purchasing. (c) Assistant; 
200-bed private hospital located in fashionable 
winter resort town of Southern California; duties 
include charge of therapeutic diets and relieving 
of executive dietitian; $200. (d) Dietitian to 
take charge of department in general hospita 
operated under American auspices in West Indies. 
(e) Dietitian to take charge 300-bed hospital lo- 
cated Middle Western town of 90,000; $250-$300, 
maintenance. (f) Nutritionist for division with 


| department of tuberculosis of state health depart- 


ment; duties consist of serving as consultant in 
dietetics to 24 approved tuberculosis sanatoria; 
experience in administrative dietetics required. 


(g) Two therapeutic dietitians; hospital recently 


| acquired from Army by well-known clinic; bed 
| capacity around 200, early. increase to 600; 


int- 
versity affiliation; no training school; $185, com- 
plete maintenance. (h) Dietitian trained in food 
service to take charge of restaurant; expansion 
plans whereby organization will have several res- 
taurants; commercial experience desirable; S uth. 
([n requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments, please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 
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baby. Department of Nutrition and 
Service, Gerber Products, Fremont, 
Michigan. 

Making the World Safe for Baby 
contains many helpful suggestions for 
the mother or expectant mother on the 
problems of baby’s safety during his first 
years. Where to put baby for his fresh 
air nap, a safe place for baby to play 
and how to bathe baby with a minimum 
of effort are discussed in concise, illus- 
trated form to insure not only baby’s 
safety, but mother’s peace of mind. ‘This 
twenty page revised booklet may be ob- 
tained from the Charles L. Rumbrill 
Co., 311 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Home? is the challenging title of a 
new booklet which covers every detail 
of house-wiring. In a tour of a modern 
house the booklet shows what electricity 
can do to make each room more useful, 
livable and attractive. Eight of the 
thirty-six full-color pages are devoted to 
semi-technical information for architects 
and contractors. Full definitions of vari- 
ous commonly used electrical terms and 
symbols are also included. There is a 
10c charge for the booklet. Write to the 
Appliance and Merchandise Division, 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport 
2, Conn. 

Facts About Canned Fruits and Vege- 
tables gives a condensed history of 


canned goods from growth through the - 


canning process. This valuable buying 
guide for the homemaker lists sizes ot 
cans, weights, measure, servings, packing 
medium and seasoning and the most 
popular styles and sizes of fruits and 
vegetables offered on the market. The 
proper way to store, open and_ heat 
canned products is also given with eight 
temptingly illustrated recipes for canned 
meals. Pamphlet can be secured free 
from Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 

On-The-Table Values in Canned 
Foods is a pocket-size booklet which 
charts the actual food values of the 
most frequently consumed canned goods. 
These findings result from four years of 
research in five universities. Samples 
tested were selected from all principal 
canning areas at various times during 
the canning season. Write the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., for your 
copy of this informative booklet. 


Important Amendment 

The December issue of PRACTICAL 
Homer Economics carried a commenda 
tory review of “America’s Fabrics” by 
Bendure and Pfeiffer. Unfortunately 
this review was written in the first glow 
of the book’s fine appearance and with- 
out critical subject matter reading. The 
latter has disclosed several incorrect or 
misleading statements which definitely 
limit the value of the book for classroom 
use or reference. 
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DUNKERS LIKE 
NEW IDEAS, 700! 


And here’s one entirely different ...a dessert 
for dunkers. Just fill a dish with Dole Pine- 
apple Chunks and stick a toothpick in each 
one. Then put grated cheddar cheese in one 
bowl and grated coconut in the other. Now 
call on the dunkers to dunk Chunks “at will” 
... They certainly will again and again! 











We're giving you this new Dole Chunk-dunking 
dessert before we feature it in our national 
advertising. So, we hope you will soon have 
the opportunity to use it soon in your profes- 
sional work. If I can help you regarding the 
use of Dole Pineapple Products, please write 
me at the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., 
215 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 
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Dole Home Economist 
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Are you read | 
willing to sia 
about Menstrue 


As a teacher of girls, you are undoubt- 
edly the proper person to clear away any 
vague and confused ideas they may have 
about menstruation—and its care. On 
the latter subject, much interest is likely 
to be shown in the internal Tampax 
method of sanitary protection. 

This is the method which is popular 
with so many active, freedom-loving col- 
lege girls. When Tampax is used, all 
belts, pins and external pads are dis- 
carded. No chafing. No odor. No em- 
barrassing disposal problem. Tampax 
may be worn in tub or shower, even in 
swimming. 

Excellent free teaching material on 
menstruation is available to you. Starting 
with historical superstition as back- 
ground, a manual entitled ‘How Times 
Have Changed” gives you facts authenti- 
cated by modern physicians and includes 
medical pictures, extracts from doctors’ 
papers, bibliographies, etc. Also offered 
are booklets for students. Please examine 
coupon and state your requirements. 
Accepted for Advertising by 


the Journal of the American * > 
Medical Association Gy » 











: wil PHE-37-I 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the free material checked.C Tampax 
manual for teachers ““ How Times Have Changed.” 
OSample of Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super ab- 
sorbencies.C Booklets for students “Coming of 
Age.” No. of students in my classes.......... 
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Pioneers 
In Home Economics 


(Continued from page 184) 


editing magazines or publications or 
pages of them beginning to be devoted 
to some of the interests most dear to 
women. A few of the names of the 
women engaged in cook book or maga- 
zine editing will be recorded here, for 
at one time or another they should be 
accorded honorable mention as having 
attended one or more Lake Placid con- 
ference, a noteworthy performance for 
those early days. 

Maria Parloa, author of a cook book 
of fine repute, was one of the attendants 
at that first conference and of many 
later ones as well. She was a handsome, 
serene woman and a name of importance 
in the New England group. Other cook 
book authors who did not come to the 
first conference but attended later were 
Fannie Farmer, Janet McKenzie Hill 
and Linda Hull Larned. Fannie Farmer, 
of Boston Cook Book fame, a book pub- 
lished and re-published and still a go- 
ing concern among cook books, was an 
interesting, sturdy New Englander. Mrs. 
Janet McKenzie Hill was both editor of 
the Boston Cooking magazine and au- 
thor of a cook book. Mrs. Linda Hull 
Larned, later assistant editor of Good 
Housekeeping, wrote one of the fancier 


types ot cook books, The Hostess of 
Today. 

All this editorship and authorship of 
magazines or books devoted to food 
preparation was a unique expression of 
awareness on the part of intelligent 
women, and men as well, that homes 
needed help and that the published 
word could reach far. Attention seemed 
to be centered largely on food and ways 
of preparing it, and the recipe or receipt 
then as well as now was magic bait. 
For cook books have always been popu- 
lar reading material. I suppose it is one 
way in which eye contributes to and 
satisfies appetite. Today, all the cook 
books of the early twentieth century 
would be passively accepted as part of 
the day’s work, but then books and 
magazines were looked upon in the 
nature of events. In retrospect, I recall 
my awe at meeting these women, for 
had not each written a book, been re- 
sponsible for the printed word and had 
their names thereto attached? 

Anna Barrows symbolizes that group 
of women giving their best to improve- 
ment of their environment as they saw 
it. Miss Barrows was a New Englander, 
as were most of those others. Thrifty, 
industrious, practical, forthright, genu- 
ine, she possessed the staunchness, in- 
tegrity, and often  well-hidden and 


(Concluded on page 198) 








* Clothing Design through Drafting (July 
21-August 8) 

* Family Life—Social Problems (July 1-18) 

* Family Life: Family Relations (July 21- 


August 8) 

* Fashion Tours (July 1-18) 

* Fundamentals in Cookery — Techniques 
and Standards (July 2}-August 8) 


For Your Education and Pleasure 


STUDY HOME ECONOMICS THIS SUMMER 


STUDY—Department of Home Economics 1947 Courses * DWELL—in 
rooms available for early applicants + VISIT—the United Nations art gal- 
leries, museums * RELAX—at New York's theatres, concerts, radio shows. 





MAKE YOUR CHOICE OF COURSES: 


NEW OFFERINGS FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


* Home Furnishings (July 1-18) 

H ing and Equip t (July 21-Aug. 8) 

¢ Nutrition Education for School and Com- 
munity (July 1-25) 

* Nutrition: The Normal Diet and Nutri- 
tion Dietetics (July 1-25) 

* Quantity Cookery (July 1-18) 








* Audo-Visual Aids in Home E 
y I- 





These two courses will cover all areas of Home Economics 





For Summer School Bulletin P and Folder, write 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


E in Home Economics (July 21- 
August 8) 





J 
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s of | 
»¢ | New Consumer Text FP. HOME 
.: i). - TECONOMISTS 
ent THE CONSUMER’S | i 
mes ds dows 
hed Te ws apace ‘ 
oe ECONOMIC LIFE | ~- @% a.) Baby Cone 
By GRAHAM and JONES | Nw wre rfp 
ait, A simply written, vividly il- : 
pu- lustrated presentation of 
one practical, common-sense 
nd principles that the student 
0k can use easily and effec- 
ury tively in managing money 
of and in buying and using a 
nd wide variety of goods and 
the services. Organized in 80 
all sections, each concluded 
for with a systematic program 
re- of teaching-learning aids including a series of consumer 
ad mathematics problems. 
up The Consumer's Economic Life is a new 1946 text ex- 
clusively listed by the Indiana State Board of Education 


for consumer service classes in Indiana schools. Investigate 
it for use in your classes. Write our nearest office. 


y THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York e Chicago « San Francisco « Boston « Dallas 
n- Toronto « London 





Free Student Leaflets 








Multiply Health Messages 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Home economists using our health programs of 
| 

| 





manuals, wall charts, and digest leaflets are particu- 
larly enthusiastic about the leaflets. In capsule form, 
they give the student valuable health information 
| that he can review at leisure and carry home to the 
family. Thus the effect of the health lesson is multi- 
plied and spread through the community. 


HEALTH PROTECTION 
THROUGH CLEANLINESS IN THE HOME 


Gives practical suggestions for cleaning the home, 








EDUCATION... the key that unlocks the World of Tomorrow especially in rooms where routine use of a depend- 
| able disinfectant is essential. Danger zones in kitchen 
MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION | and bathroom are explained, and suggestions are 
HOME ECONOMICS given for surrounding the baby with hygienic clean- 
First Term, June 17-July 25, 1947 mo 
Courses in home economics are planned primarily for BABY CARE 
advanced undergraduate and graduate students. The | THROUGH HEALTH AND COMFORT 


offerings will include the following fields: foods, nutrition, 
clothing and textiles, related art, home management, 
and home economics education. 


Second Term, July 28-August 29, 1947 


A Workshop in Evaluation will be given for college i 

teachers of home economics. See Summer Session Bulletin | Use All-in-one Coupon on Page 199 for free set 
for details. Bulletins and application blanks are now of "Health Protection” material and student leaflets 
availakle from Director of Summer Session, 816 Admin- on "Baby Care" 
istration Building. 


Illustrated leaflets give instruction in various phases 
of baby care. Valuable for young mothers and 
mothers’ helpers. 





| 

| BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA | a department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. | 
| 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Miniature Costume Folios 
60 Plates—$1.50 
100 Beautiful Authentic Historic Costumes 
Instructions for cutting and making; including shoes, hats, capes, 


belts, collars, bags, cloaks, scarfs, jewels, etc. 
FIVE FOLIOS—12 plates in each, good size 8%x5%. Use in 


Costume Design, Historic Costume, Plays. 








Add These Illustrations To Your Laboratory File 


CLASSIC-—-12 costumes in Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Byzan- 
tine styles. 

ORITENTAL—12 costumes in Arabian, Assyrian, Chinese, Hebrew, 
Japanese, Indian, Hindu. 

CHIVALRY—12 costumes 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries, in Ger- 
man, English, French. 

RENAISSANCE—12 costumes 16th Century, English, French, 
Spanish, Dutch, Italian. 

AMERICAN-—-12 costumes in Indian, Colonial, Dutch, Puritan, 
Revolution, Civil War. 


ORDER FROM 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 WOODLAND KANSAS CITY, MO. 











. Highlight Textile Studies 


with Teaching Material on Rayon 


HEN you are in the midst of a textile course 
or project, here's teaching material on rayon 
that will fill many classroom needs, 


We think you will find this material interesting 
whether you are looking for an entire course of study 
on rayon—or material for review and special emphasis. 


The “Short Course in Rayon” Includes the follow- 
ing material which will add interest and drama to 
textile studies: 

Reference Leaflets 

Three Quizzes 

Large-size Wall Charts 
“Glossary of Rayon Fabrics” 
Teacher's copy free—each student's copy 10c. 


Unique Film Unit A complete educational package 
showing, visually, the key steps in the manufacture 
of viscose and acetate rayon. 


Use Coupon in This Issue to Order 
CONSUMER RELATIONS SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America's largest producer of rayon 


350 Fifth Avenue ° New York 1, N. Y. 
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A Special Luncheon 
(Continued from page 162) 

Cut pawpaw in quarters, peel and remove seeds. Cut 
pawpaw in 34 inch cubes and cook, covered, in a small 
amount of boiling salted water about 20 minutes until 
tender. Drain and serve hot with lime-butter sauce 
poured over. One pawpaw makes 8 servings. 


Lime Butter Sauce 


Melt 4 cup butter (do not brown), add 3 table- 
spoons lime juice and a dash of salt and serve hot. Makes 
34 Cup. 


Miami Meringue Pie 


/ ege whites I cup sugar 

\4 teaspoon salt 2 oranges, sectioned 

4 teaspoon cream of I pint Lime Ice Cream 
tartar Tangerine Sauce 


Beat egg whites until foamy. Add salt and cream of 
tartar and beat until stiff. Gradually beat in sugar until 
mixture is marshmallowy. Spread in a well-greased 9- 
inch pie pan and bake in a slow oven (275° F.) for | 
hour. Allow meringue to cool. 

Meanwhile section oranges by cutting off peel with 
a sharp knife, removing all white membrane; then cut 
between dividing membranes and lift out each section. 
Arrange orange sections to cover cooled meringue shell 
and chill for several hours. 

When ready to serve, spread Lime Ice Cream over 
orange sections in the meringue shell. Cut in wedges 
and serve at once with hot Tangerine Sauce poured 
over. Make 6 to 8 servings. 


Lime Ice Cream 


3 ege whites 
24 cup light corn syrup 


4 cup sugar 


4 cup lime juice 

3 egg yolks, well beaten 
34 cup heavy cream 
Green food coloring 


Beat egg whites until stiff. Add corn sirup gradually 
and beat until stiff. Combine sugar, lime juice and 
ege yolks; fold into egg white mixture. Whip cream 
until almost stiff and combine with other mixture. Add 
food coloring to make a light green color, pour mix- 
ture into freezing tray of mechanical refrigerator with 
temperature control set at coldest point and freeze un- 
til firm. Stir twice during freezing. Makes 3 pints. 


Tangerine Sauce 


4 cup butter lg teaspoon salt 


2 teaspoons grated Vy cup confectioners 
orange rind sugar 
' 


2 teaspoons grated grape- 
fruit rind 


f teaspoons cornstarch 
cup grapefrurt puice 


14 cup grated coconut 114 cups tangerine yuice 
(fresh or frozen) ! ounce Grand Marnie 


Soften butter, blend with grated rinds, coconut, salt 
and sugar. Blend cornstarch with 14 cup of grap¢ fruit 
juice and add with remaining juices to the butter mix- 
ture. Heat until thickened, stirring constantly. \dd 
Grand Marnier and serve hot. Makes 214 cups sau 
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Cheek List for School Lunch 
(Continued from page 163) 

washing water checked frequent- Yes , No 
ly to be sure of proper steriliza- 
tion of china, glassware and 
silverware? 
Has the proper amount of soap 
powder been ascertained to give 
a satisfactory cleaning solution 
without waste? 
Has everything 
done to reduce noise and break- 





possible been 


age? 

Is the garbage inspected to sal- 
vage silver and to check waste? 
Do you regularly read magazines 
and literature to help you in your 
work? 

Do you keep informed about new 
products on the markets? 

Do you make frequent trips to 
the market to check price lists 
and get new food ideas? 

Do you consider the school lunch 
a part of the educational system? 
Do you watch for expressions of 
dissatisfaction 














satisfaction or 
among patrons? 
Do you plan special food for spe- 
cial occasions? 

Do you cooperate with other 
school departments for maximum 
use of school lunch equipment 
and facilities? 

Do you consider your employees 





as individuals? 
Do you plan for employee im- 
provement on the job? 














far from a complete list of tasks which the busy school lunch manager must 


check and recheck if she is to have a sanitary, pleasant set-up, running with ease 


and eflicieney, giving maximum satisfaction to all 


serve 


concerned, It should, however, 


as a guide with additions made to fit individual needs listed in space below. 


Credit for many of the items in the list goes to School Nutrition Topics, published 
monthly during the school year by the Borden Company as service to managers of 


school lunch rooms. 


List Additional Reminders in Space Below 


MARCH, 1947 











FUN WITH FELT 


Now is the time to get set for Spring. Turn 
your CRAFT class into a FUN class, with any 
one of our FUN WITH FELT KITS. Have fun 
making them and have fun using them. 

This month we are featuring GIRLS’ FELT 
HANDBAG KITS. This kit contains die cut parts 
for 30 beautiful handbags in four different styles. 
in several colors; 300 flower and other felt applique, 
90 feet of silk cord for handles, fifty plastic but- 
tons, five spools of embroidery floss, thirty die cut 
change purses and an illustrated instruction sheet. 

The result, a real accomplishment. A bag com- 
plete even ag to mirror. We urge you to try a kit. 
We know you will reorder. 

R215) $9.25. 30 handbags. 
K3215) $5.50. 15 handbags for small groups 


Add 5% for shipping charges. 


Send for free catalogue. 


HUN WITH FE KT cone 7 
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WHERE-- 
to find 





HOW -- 


to prepare 


HOW -- 


to use 


W BOOK 


“The Preparation and Use of 
Visual ride” 


by Kenneth B. Haas and Harry Q. Packer 
225 pages profusely illustrated $4.00 


SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPY 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. IN. 6 

70 Fifth Ave., New York II, N. Y 

You may send me for five days’ free examination ‘The Preparation 
and Use of VISUAL AIDS."' At the end of that time | will remit $4.00 
(plus 10c postage and packing) or return the book for full credit 





Name 
Firm 
Address 
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YOU CAN 
SAFELY 
TEACH! 


That any dish made with 
Knox Gelatine, fruit 
juices, real fruits and 
vegetables is BETTER, : 
and BETTER for you, than: 
any imitation factory- 
flavored product! 


eeeeeeeeee 


FREE! Special Home Econom- 
ics Classroom Material and 
new Knox Recipe Leaflet, 
“Luscious Pies and Candies” 
Write to Knox Gelatine, Box 
2, Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX GELATINE : 


ALL PROTEIN, NO SUGAR A 


ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive SUMMER and FALL Courses 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interdor 
a winaow & Interior Display. megents, A nee 
Day & Free Placement. Send for 

TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. "y. 18. 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c 









ae ee 's'c'e e's [e"a"e"a"a"a"e"s"e's'e's'e's e's 5. 
% “Through the Looking Glas” 0 . 
% ' cartoon. illustrated booklet including %, 
®, © nutritionally sound 1500-colone @ 
., s diet for overweight teen-age girls . 
e in normal health, gives food lists, 
se] TEEN-AGER i>" ctove toe "s 
Write for booklet No. C9 im 
ee REDUCING te for booklet No C966, ge 
. 45C Checkerboard Sq , St Lous ?, Mo - 
s 
as se wre aMaMetaa"aMa"e"a"a"a"s"ee"s” 





McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Draping and Sketching 


Given in units of 5 weeks 
commencing on June 16 
Latest date of admission 
July 7 
For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 194) 


curbed imagination of the North New 
England country. Miss Barrows had 
broken through the barriers which in 
her day still rather strictly limited the 
earning-a-living opportunities open to 
women. In doing so, she had left the 
narrow security of public school teach- 
ing, found her way into journalism and 
opened for herself opportunities for lec- 
tures and demonstrations to the public 
on food preparation. Her wit and wis- 
dom, her friendliness and interest in 
people, won for her a worthy clientele 
and an enviable reputation. Anna Bar- 
rows’ name became a very well known 
one in parts of the country which came 
under her influence, and she travelled 
far and wide. She gave courses on food 
preparation and helped conduct a tea 
room at the famous Lake Chautauqua 
summer school. In time, she achieved 
official professional connections with 
universities like Cornell and Columbia. 
In all her activities she aroused in others 
the feeling of the dignity and value of 
the work she was doing. With snapping 
brown eyes and the broad “A” of the 
New Englander, in a day when stand- 
ards of food preparation in this country 
were at a low ebb, Anna Barrows gave 
voice to the courage of her convictions 
and laid a foundation for later scientific 
interest in food research. In spite of 
the high and often epicurean standards 
of food preparation preached by Miss 
Barrows, she herself was almost ascetic 
in her food habits. Her slimness verged 
on thinness for she ate only to live. 
One story Anna Barrows told on her- 
self always gave me pleasure. In the 
summer after the hard labor at Chau- 
tauqua was over, Anna and other mem- 
bers of her family assumed as a recrea- 
tional activity the building of a summer 
cabin in the woods. This in the days 
when women’s feet were still treated as 
if sewed to their petticoats and ankles 
and legs were parts of limbs not to be 
either mentioned or seen in public! In 
fact, as late as 1910 or 1911, I heard a 
worthy home economist in a lecture on 
clothing stress the moral value of long 
skirts for women. For, she explained, 
ankles and knees were secondary sex 
characteristics — whatever that meant — 
and should be concealed from the sus- 
ceptible male. However that may be, 
Anna Barrows, seeking recreational 
activity for a summer vacation by roof- 
ing a house, donned a pair of men’s 
blue jeans safely to mount a ladder and 
nail down shingles “as well as any mere 
man could have done it.” She always 
told her story with a twinkle in her 
eye, for both she and her generation 
regarded her exploit as a delightful, 
breathtaking departure from hampering 
convention. Nice going, Anna! You 
were a stimulating, refreshing person, 





and it was good to have known you in 
those days when the world was so young 
to me. 


Editor’s Note: Part III of this tale of Pioneers in 
Home Economics will continue the story of the char- 
ter members of the first Lake Placid Conference. 





FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING + BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION ¢ STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America's 
Foremost Fashion Instructor and Style 
Authority will determine your particular 
aptitude jor a career in fashion. Spe- 
cialized training in limited groups of only 


six students under an expert. Request 
Book 23, Home Study Course Book 23H. 


812 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 














HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 


Teach House Decoration the New 
Way—By Playing “House 











A good teacher is 


Pm on 
out for illustrative 
Here is 
something new—a set 
of ‘‘cut-outs’’ for a 
complete course in in- 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut 
a me ye the 
curtains a rapes, 
oad furniture cover- 
ings, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, Bond 
and rearrange the 
to your heart's desire 
—all in a room made 
to order! 


Just Think! Sixteen (16) Big Pages in Full 
Color! 18 x 24 in. 


And 100 rules for using COLOR in House 
Decoration! 





Instructions Are Clear 
On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for using 
the material on that page. Teaches sound 
lessons on refurnishing and redecoration by 
actual doing. Redecorate this miniature room 
in class. 
Information Is Sound 
This House Decoration Folio was prepared 


and widely used by the magazine, THE 


AMERICAN HOME, and is authoritative 
ORDER DIRECT 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Send For Our Catalogue 
Pe TT re 
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It Takes 
17 times as long to fill out 35 of the 
Old-fashioned Coupon as it does to 
ask for the same number of teaching 
helps on our new 


All-In-One Coupon 


Why Waste Valuable Time 


Month after Month? 


With Practical’s 
All-In-One Coupon 


All you do is 


and sign your name once. 


We do the rest 


To save you time and work. 
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Please send me the material checked below: 
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American Bemberg Corporation Page 171 
a Bemberg “Infor ion” Booklet. b. Knitted Fabrics. e. 
Labels. d. Wall Chart. c. Slips. f- Hosiery. g- Blouses. 
h.——Gloves. i. Knitwear. j. New Booklet—*“BEMBERG Fabric 
Facts.”’ 

American Can Company Page 179 
a. High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods (reprint). 
b. Kitchen Tested Recipes From Canned Foods.  c- School 








Lunch Recipe Cards. d.——Coffee Facts for Home Economists. 


American Meat Institute Third Cover 
FREE—personal copy of new booklet, “Basic Beef Cuts.” 

Also send——additional copies for student use at 10c per copy. 
Cash enclosed $...... 








American Viscose Corporation P 3-47 Page 196 
ae (SCP) The “Short Course in Rayon" for teachers. b.« 
copies (212) “Glossary of Rayon Fabrics’—teacher’s copy free—10c 
each student’s copy. ec. (Fl) Information on film unit, “How 
Rayon is Mede.”’ 











Bureau of Educational Services Page 195 
Please send me “Health Protection Through Cleanliness in the 


, 





a. 
Home” and b.——copies of the student leaflets on “Baby Care.” 


Joseph Burnett Company Page 140 


The Romance of Flavor. 








a. Accent on Flavor and b. 


Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. Page 139 
Copies new booklet, “‘On-the-Table Values In Canned Foods.” 





Carnation Company Dept. 752-B Page 188 


Please send me the “Velvet Blend” booklet. 





Celanese Corporation Page 173 
For Teachers: a. Window Shopping. b. New Benefits for the 
World From Synthetics. ec. Fabric Swatch Cards. d.—Skeins of 
Celanese Yarns. e.—Chart, Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarns. 
f.——Chart, Cellulose Acetate Manufacture. For Classes: g.——copies, 
Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. h.——copies, Look for the Tags 
and Labels When You Shop. 











Cereal Institute, Ine. PM7 Page 169 


Please send New Cereal Teaching Unit consisting of 72-page 
Teacher's Source Book on Cereals, Wall Chart 22” x 35”, 20 Student's 
Notebook Folders, and new official U. S. Gov't Meal Pattern Chart 


y . ore 
20” x 251%”. 





Church & Dwight Company, Inc. Page 190 
——Recipe Booklet, “Good Things to Eat.” 


Crosley Division, The Aviation Corporation Page 143 
copies a simple chart that shows you the correct arrangement of 
all refrigerated foods by temperature and shelf. 








Cultivated Mushroom Institute Page 182 
a. Free Mushroom Recipe Booklet. b. New technical bulletin, 





“Mushrooms for Food and Flavor.’ 


Fun With Felt Company Page 197 
a. Kit No. K215 containing parts for 30 beautiful handbags in 
four different styles and in several colors. Price $9.25. b.—Kit 
No. K3215——15 handbags for small groups. Price $5.50. Add 5% for 
shipping charges. ec. Free catalogue. 








Gillum Book Company Pages 196 and 198 


a Miniature Costume Folios. $1.50.  b. 


, House Decoration 
Folio. $5.00. 








Gregg Publishing Company Page 195 
Please send information about “The Consumer's Economic Life.” 





H. J. Heinz Company Dept. PHE-o Page 167 


——Copies one hundred and four page brilliantly illustrated saga of 
man’s search for a perfect method of preserving food. Traces food 
history from cave culture to modern canning. FREE to teachers, 
students, study club groups. (This offer good only in U.S.A.) 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Dept, P-37 Page 181 


a. Teacher's Handbook. b. Bulletin—*“100 Uses for Wax in 
the Home.” ec. New Student Folder—‘‘The Remarkable Story of 
Wax.” d. New Teacher's Chart, “‘Wax-—-A Precious Heritage of 
Nature” (maintenance of floors, furniture and woodwork). e. I 
would like to schedule a free showing of your sound motion picture, 
“Beauty for Keeps.” (Check only if your school has 16mm. sound 
equipment.) Please send information, 
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. Lamont Corliss Company 


. The Manual Arts Press 


. Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen 


2. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


Kellogg Company Page 186 
Please send me——copies of your new folder of recipes for Pep 
muffins, candies, cookies. 


Page 184 





Please send me your free recipe book, 


Page 200 


Please send the books checked: a. Historic Costume—Lester. $3.75. 
b.——The Table Graces—McLean $1.20... ec. Candy and Candy 
Making—Bookmeyer. $2.50 d. Accessories of Dress—Lester and 
Oerke. $16.00. e. Cookies and More Cookies—Sumption and Ash- 
brook, $2.00. f.——Check here for free circulars on homemaking 
books. 














National Biscuit Company Second Cover 
Please send me a copy of “Delicious, Nourishing Dishes for 
Breakfast, for Lunch, for Dinner.” 





National Dairy Council Dept. PHE347 Page 145 
Please send me sample copy of “When You Choose—Choose 
Smartly.”* 





National Electrical Manufacturers Assn. 

Dept. PH3 Page 141 
Please send me, absolutely FREE, floor plan blueprint of the 
Bradford High School home economics laboratory kitchen. 





New York University Page 194 


——Please send the Summer School Bulletin P and folder. 


Page 197 


copies of “The Preparation and Use of Visual 


Prentice Hall Co. 
Please send 
Aids”. Price $1.00, 








Rit Products Corporation Page 191 


——Please send me your free booklet—**Ten Ways to Smarten Your 
Wardrobe with Color.” 


Page 137 
——Please send me a free copy of the latest Sealtest Food Adviser 
containing helpful articles on good nutrition and original and prac- 
tical recipes and menus. I want additional copies at 3c each. 





Page 180 


Remodeling. Additions for 


E. H. Sheldon and Company 


Planning. b. 








Information on a. 











ee Homemaking Room. d. Clothing Laboratory.  e. 00 
Laborato ry. 
PHES-37-I Page 194 


Tampax Incorporated 





for teachers “How Times Have Changed,” 
: Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. 
ents “Coming of Age,’ No. of girl students 


—a. Tampax m: 
——b. Sample of Tamp 
«. Booklets for stu 
in my classes 


* 








d 





1 : Tr. a: . 
United States Testing Company Page 189 
——Please send me a Bulletin on your Summer Textile-Testing Course 
described on page 189 of this issue. 


University of Minnesota Page 195 


Please send me complete information about the Summer Session. 





Page 192 


Please send the following books: a——Your Carriage, Madam!— 
$2.50 b. Home and Family Life Education in Elementary Schools 
—82.75. e——Good Food and Nutrition—81.96. d. Elements of 
Foods and Nutrition—82.25.  e. Personal Problems of the High 


School Girl—$2.50. Copies obtainable on approval. 














Rain tne OMNES! 025 to oS. sas Soke eeu sees een 


Address 62D OSS Ob 00969140909 604692 C0 DOS SHO CO OSS Se OHO 


DE Ac heneeserkdns sevens’ PO Seieweeaw’ PONG skewer 
NS NN i ks as Sh asie desde ee aeabadueis 
Number of Pupils Taught ....... Girls. .... a, eee 
Total Money Enclosed ..............e00005 3/47 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16 
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PERIOD FURNITURE FOLDEP 


by Hazel T. Craig 


This folder is composed of three charts with 
pen and ink lined illustrations giving complete 
data on English, French and American period 
furniture. Topics covered in outline form in- 
clude general characteristics, important furni- 
ture pieces, and main backgrounds. This fold- 
er is suitable for either notebook or bulletin 
board use. Each chart is 17” by 11”, folded 
in center. It may be bought in bulk for pupils 
at greatly reduced rates. 


Single Copy 50c—10 or more, 25c each 


Lakeside Publishing Company 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 























HISTORIC 
COSTUME 


Katherine Lester 


Famous as a standard, 
illustrated text and _ reference 
book on period costume from ancient 
times to the present day. Written in the author's 
well-known, pleasing style, illustrated by selec- 
tions from historic volumes, and leading fashion 
magazines, presenting outstanding types of each 
period. A special feature is the sixteen full-page 
photographs of recognized masterpieces of art, 
in which different periods of dress are so well 
portrayed that they remain a delightful, as well as 
authoritative, record of fashion. $3.75 


THE TABLE GRACES Mclean............ $1.20 
CANDY AND CANDY MAKING Bookmeyer.. 2.50 
ACCESSORIES OF DRESS Lester ......... 10.00 


COOKIES AND MORE COOKIES Sumption 
Gn REI 6.6 55. 44 64S Sa TERA Sao 2.00 


Mail Your Order Today 
267 Duroc Bldg. 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria 3, Illinois 
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THIS VALUABLE AID 


MARKETING CLASSES 


FOR YOUR NUTRITION AND 
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THE VITAMINS...AND WHAT THEY DO 
VITAMIN A « wwened gaicoth . DHACIN | Sicontnge Aced) ftps geovrel bnalth sndt groveth 
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MINIMUM DAILY VITAMIN REQUIREMENTS 
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When protected by ICE 
vegetables stay Garden-fresh and Vitamin-rich 





We yams torts rns | 
0d Frenetiel Vitemios 6! } 
phareraior 











“Nature’s Treasury of Health” gives, in com- 
pact form, the specific functions of each of 
the vitamins, the daily vitamin requirements 
of individuals of all ages, and the vitamin 
content per serving of all vegetables. 


It also tells the facts, disclosed by recent 
research, about the vitamin losses to which 
fresh vegetables are subject during transit to 
market and while in the retail store. 

It tells how, with really modern marketing 
methods, these losses are being eliminated or 
greatly reduced. 

Also available are the two most recent num- 
bers in the Ice Industry’s “Modern Trends in 


Marketing” series, “Fish from Ocean, Lake 
and Stream” and “Handling Fresh Vegetables 
in the Store”, as well as a most useful and 
informative set of “Food Preservation Class- 
room Charts” covering the theory and history 
of refrigeration. 


These teaching aids are now in use in hun- 
dreds of schools. They are available in any 
reasonable quantity for your classes, except 
the Charts, of which only one set can be 
furnished to each teacher. 


You may order by letter or postcard, or by 
using the coupon service of this publication. 
There is no charge for any of this material. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 








1706 L STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 
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Send for this 


NEW TEACHING UN 
ON PORK insert cx 















) FREE 8 full-color charts. Size 14 x \| 
inches. Large, realistic reproductions of 27 prin- 

cipal pork products. Makes recognition of actual cuts easy. Same 
size, same style as our recently issued set of beef charts. 








FREE Teacher’s Master Sheet— 
_ e keyed to the color charts. Compact, basic 
vot \ information on each of the 27 products shown. Also use- 


ful information on types of cures, best weight ranges, cook- 
ing methods. 


[& 
FRE Student Quiz Sheets— pm /% in ao 
order as many as needed for your class. © {oe l = 
ew iF 
ss 
Ss 





A four-page folder with small black and white illustrations tr J 
of each cut and plenty of write-in space for recognition | 

tests, quizzes, or notes on cookery or menu planning. al 
To get your complete teachine unit. mail ‘* | 
caupon on page 263. We will send you the set of 8 / bd | 6 / 
charts, your master sheet, and as many student folders as —— “Se 
you request. (For extra sets of charts, please send 25c for %» 
each you order. Additional student folders will be sent free.) 


a M E aa ; CAN M EAT I | S T i T U T E Headquarters, Chicago + Members throughout the U.S, 


20] 


APRIL, 1947 








